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A Note  to  Readers 

In  this  issue.  Orbit  helps  to  celebrate  OISE's 
20th  anniversary  by  departing  from  its 
regular  format  to  look  solely  at  the  Institute. 
Some  of  the  articles  have  been  written  in  a 
mood  of  reappraisal;  others  look  more 
humorously  at  what  the  Institute  has  been 
up  to  in  these  past  twenty  years.  All  offer 
some  insight  into  the  evolution  of  OISE, 
from  its  rather  euphoric  beginnings  in  1965, 
through  its  struggle  to  meet  the  many 
expectations  of  Ontario  educators,  and  on 
to  the  challenges  of  the  present-day. 

Because  the  life  of  any  institution  is  also 
reflected  in  its  people,  we  have  scattered 
about  thirty  profiles  of  OISE  personnel 
throughout  the  issue.  These  are  based  on 


interviews  conducted  by  Orbit's  editors 
over  the  summer.  Sheer  numbers  (around 
500  staff,  some  2,500  students  enrolled 
in  programs  each  year,  and  well  over  10,000 
graduates)  precluded  our  approaching 
anything  like  a representative  sample.  Then, 
again,  OISE  people  are  enormously  diverse. 

Though  in  early  years  OISE  was  regarded 
with  a certain  amount  of  scepticism,  today 
it  is  widely  accepted  in  Ontario  and  in 
countries  across  the  world  as  an  important 
centre  for  graduate  instruction,  research, 
field  development,  and  service.  We  hope  this 
issue  gives  you  an  idea  of  OISE's  scope. 

Editor 
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Bernard  J.  Shapiro 

The  first  20  years  of  OISE  correspond, 
rather  roughly,  to  the  almost  20  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  I received  my  doctoral 
degree  from  Harvard  University.  During 
that  time,  my  own  professional  career  has 
gone  through  three  periods:  first,  the  nine 
years  of  work  as  a faculty  member  at 
Boston  University;  second,  the  four  years 
as  Dean  of  Education  and  Vice-President 
(Academic)  at  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario;  and  third,  the  five  years  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  itself.  In  retrospect, 
these  three  periods  each  generated  in  me  a 
different  and,  perhaps,  quite  personal  per- 
ception of  OISE.  In  Boston,  the  emerging 
OISE  appeared  to  me  as  a wonderful  and 
powerful  new  venture  in  education  clothed 
with  the  glamor  of  growth  and  new 
achievement.  In  London,  however,  OISE 
unfortunately  appeared  as  a rather  rueful 
disappointment.  Now  in  Toronto,  the  In- 
stitute strikes  me  both  as  a great  deal  more 
than  a “rueful  disappointment”  but  also  as 
a little  less  than  educational  “nirvana.” 


Much  more  inspiring  were  the 
international  recruitment  of  staff, 
the  province-wide  mandate  and 
purview  of  the  Institute,  and 
OISE’s  apparent  determination  to 
meaningfully  integrate  graduate 
study,  research,  and  field 
development. 


That  is,  there  is  within  OISE  both  the 
excitement  of  real  and  continuing  achieve- 
ment and  the  recognition  of  some 
failures — of  both  hopes  and  opportunities. 
From  the  inside,  there  is  the  fascination  of 
reality. 

The  wonder  of  OISE  in  its  first  years  was 
not  simply  a question  of  growth.  After  all, 
within  education,  growth  was  the  common 
characteristic  of  the  1960s.  Much  more 
inspiring  were  the  international  recruitment 
of  staff,  the  province-wide  mandate  and 
purview  of  the  Institute,  and  OISE’s 
apparent  determination  to  meaningfully  in- 
tegrate graduate  study,  research,  and  field 
development.  More  important  than  any  of 
these,  however,  were  two  further  ad- 
vantages. First,  OISE  was  devoted  entirely 
to  education  so  that  within  the  Institute  the 
study  of  education  could  receive  a priority 
to  which  it  could  not  aspire  within  a larger 
university  context.  Second,  OISE  was  ap- 
parently independent  since  no  one  in  New 
England  seemed  aware  of  the  nuances  and 
implications  of  the  affiliation  arrangements 
with  the  University  of  Toronto.  This  meant 
that  annual  budget  battles  could  be  fought 
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out  “within  the  family”  rather  than  be- 
tween education  and  other  fields  of  study. 

Some  nine  years  later  (1976)  and  from  the 
vantage  point  of  a different  place  (London, 
Ontario),  it  all  seemed  to  have  turned  out 
rather  differently.  The  Institute  was  as  large 
as  ever,  but  from  the  perspective  of  an 
outsider — although  one  relatively  near-at- 
hand  both  professionally  and  geo- 
graphically— the  bloom  had  apparently 
gone  off  the  rose.  Whatever  it  was  that 
actually  went  on  at  the  Institute,  the  focus 
of  public  attention  and  perception  was  on 
inadequate  standards  and  not  entirely  re- 
levant programs  in  graduate  studies;  re- 
search of  interest  to  the  faculty  but  not 
apparently  to  public  policy  makers  or, 
perhaps,  to  anyone  else;  bloated  budgets 
and  salaries;  the  isolation  of  field  develop- 
ment from  other  Institute  work;  and, 
finally,  as  if  all  of  this  were  not  enough,  a 
self-centredness  verging  on  the  path- 
ological. Good  work,  of  course,  both  con- 
tinued to  be  done  at  the  Institute  and 
somehow  contrived  to  make  itself  known.  It 


seemed,  however  (again  from  the  per- 
spective of  a slightly  jealous  ousider),  to  be 
swimming  against  rather  than  with  the 
current. 

Now  in  OISE’s  20th  anniversary  year  and 
after  five  years  within  the  Institute  com- 
munity, my  perspective  has  shifted  yet 
again.  It  turns  out,  not  surprisingly,  that  the 
reality  of  the  Institute  is  much  more  complex 
and  much  more  interesting  than  any  of  its 
various  reputations.  Even  if  education  is,  as 
some  have  suggested,  the  religion  of  the 
20th  century  and  the  universities  are  the 
20th-century  incarnation  of  the  gothic 
cathedral,  OISE  cannot  lay  claim  to  being 
the  Chartres  of  Canadian  or  Ontario  ed- 
ucation. That  institution  has  yet  to  be  built. 
OISE  can,  however,  point  with  pride  to  its 
actual  achievements.  It  is,  I believe,  the 
foremost  educational  research  and 
development  group  in  Canada,  and  within 
Canada,  it  offers  the  most  comprehensive 
set  of  graduate  programs  within  education. 

It  operates  field  centres  in  Thunder  Bay, 
North  Bay,  Sudbury,  Ottawa,  Peter- 
borough, London,  Toronto,  Kitchener,  and 


Even  if  education  is,  as  some  have 
suggested,  the  religion  of  the  20th 
century,  and  the  universities  are  the 
20th  century  incarnation  of  the 
gothic  cathedral,  OISE  cannot  lay 
claim  to  being  the  Chartres  of 
Canadian  or  Ontario  education. 
That  institution  is  yet  to  be  built. 


St.  Catharines,  centres  which  are  unique  in 
North  America  in  representing  a real  and 
often  realized  opportunity  to  relate  the 
development  of  knowledge  to  its  imple- 
mentation. It  has  a broadly  based  publica- 
tion program,  and  it  has  developed  a 
commanding  reputation  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is  true  that  the  Institute  has  yet  to 
fully  integrate  its  work  in  graduate  studies, 
research,  and  field  development.  It  is  true 
that  the  Institute’s  standards  are  not  uni- 
form either  within  or  across  departments. 

It  is  true  that  despite  the  publication 
program,  OISE  has  yet  to  develop  its 
communication  responsibilities  fully.  It  is 
true  that,  in  general.  Institute  staff  have  yet 
to  develop  those  collegial  relationships  with 
either  other  university  departments  or  prac- 
titioners in  the  field  that  would  maximize 
the  effectiveness  of  our  work  in  education 
and,  finally,  it  is  true  that  much  remains  to 
be  done  in  our  obligation  to  explore  our 
appropriate  responsibilities  in  the  area  of 
teacher  education.  None  of  this,  however, 
is  to  gainsay  our  achievements.  It  serves 
only  to  identify  our  challenges  and  op- 
portunities. 
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William  G.  Davis, 

Former  Premier  of  Ontario  ('71 -'85)  and 
Minister  of  Education  ('62-'71) 

By  1965,  the  concept  of  the  Institute  was 
one  of  those  essentially  sound  ideas  whose 
time  had  come  but  could  only  be 
implemented  if  a number  of  powerful 
forces  were  aligned  in  its  favor.  It  is  fitting 
to  focus  attention  on  these  forces  now  and 
to  reflect  a bit  on  the  period  during  which 
not  only  OISE  was  founded  but  also  ETV, 
a provincial  network  of  community  col- 
leges, a number  of  new  universities,  and  an 
expanded  Ministry  of  Education. 

Public  attention  during  the  ’60s  was 
directed  toward  education.  There  seemed 
to  be  consensus  on  its  high  value  not  only 
in  the  preparation  of  responsible  citizens 
for  a democracy  but  also  for  the  society  as 
a whole,  which  had  every  reason  to  believe 
in  general  betterment  through  the  up- 
grading of  the  educational  system.  Such 
consensus  on  general  objectives  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Ontario  Curriculum 
Institute  in  1964.  But  while  there  was 
consensus  on  the  general  goals,  there  were 
many  unanswered  questions  pertaining  to 
the  mechanism  for  achieving  them.  Did  we 
need  more  technical  or  more  general 
education?  Did  we  need  more  universities? 
Did  we  need  more  engineers  or  more 
philosophers?  Were  we  teaching  students 
the  mathematics  and  communication  skills 
they  really  needed?  How  could  we 
motivate  youngsters  who  did  not  want  to 
read  or  who  would  rather  leave  school  than 
stay?  How  could  we  fully  exploit  the 


Mr.  Davis  at  the  dedication  of  the  OISE 
Library  in  memory  of  R.W.B.  Jackson. 


computer?  Indeed,  there  was  no  shortage 
of  questions;  an  educational  enterprise  that 
could  supply  answers  would  be  very  much 
welcomed. 

At  that  time,  there  existed  an  educa- 
tional research  team  headed  by  Dr.  Bob 
Jackson  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Educa- 
tion (OCE) — the  Department  of  Ed- 
ucational Research  (DER).  Established  in 
1930,  DER  had  long  been  involved  in 
research  studies  and  test  development.  Its 
academic  staff  also  taught  graduate  educa- 
tion courses  within  OCE.  However,  the 
OCE  research  group  was  far  too  small  and 
far  too  specialized  to  serve  all  the  needs  of 
the  times.  Thus,  though  it  seemed  reason- 
able to  expand  the  magnitude  and  scope  of 
the  educational  research  enterprise  in 
Ontario,  the  exact  nature  of  the  expansion 


So,  eventually,  we  became 
certain  that  we  wanted  graduate 
studies  in  education,  educational 
research  and  development,  and 
service  to  the  educational  system  - 
all  in  one  institution. 


was  to  occupy  our  attention  for  some  time. 

The  new  R&D  centres  that  we  looked  at 
across  the  States  had  successfully  ex- 
panded their  research  scope,  but  there 
were  a number  of  drawbacks.  Each  centre 
was  closely  aligned  with,  but  not  a part  of, 
a university.  Nor  were  they  part  of  an 
educational  system  or  closely  aligned  with 
schools  and  classroom  practice.  This  latter 
limitation,  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  Regional  Laboratories,  alerted  us  to  the 
need  to  plan  for  a close  connection 
between  educational  R&D  and  our  Ontario 
schools.  So,  eventually,  we  became  certain 
that  we  wanted  graduate  studies  in 
education,  educational  research  and 
development,  and  service  to  the  educa- 
tional system — all  in  one  institution.  No 
one  knew  whether  or  not  it  could  be  done 
but  we  knew  that  was  what  we  wanted  and 
what  Ontario  needed.  Our  discussions  with 
educational  professionals  and  with  re- 
searchers in  various  countries  encouraged 
us  to  take  the  financial  and  political  risks. 

Ontario  educators,  already  committed  to 
a careful  reassessment  of  the  school 
programs,  were  working  at  that  time 
through  the  Ontario  Curriculum  Institute 
(OCI).  They  perceived  their  task  as  that  of 
bringing  Ontario  schools  into  line  with 
current  needs  as  well  as  with  the  most 
up-to-date  knowledge  available  from  the 
academic  community.  Such  an  enterprise 
was  sufficiently  like  the  service  function 
conceived  for  the  new  institute  that  we  had 


little  hesitation  about  including  OCI,  along 
with  OCE  and  DER,  in  the  new  institution. 
Thus  the  place  of  the  third  function — 
service  — ^would  be  assured.  It  was  one  part 
we  felt  we  could  not  afford  to  leave  out. 

When  the  OISE  mandate  became  widely 
known,  there  was  no  shortage  of  compe- 
tent researchers  willing  to  leave  prestigious 
posts  in  universities  around  the  world  to 
come  to  the  exciting  new  institution  in 
Ontario.  The  concept  of  the  Institute 
seemed  to  draw  only  the  highest  calibre  of 
staff,  and  as  a consequence,  OISE  earned 
immediate  stature  as  a high-ranking 
academic  institution.  We  seemed  to  be  less 
fortunate  in  the  impact  we  had  on  Ontario 
educators,  who,  particularly  during  the  first 
five  years  of  operation,  were  discouraged 
by  the  Institute’s  lack  of  attention  to  the 
kinds  of  questions  they  had  expected  it  to 
answer. 

The  Institute  reached  a low  ebb  in  status 
in  1970  when  the  Globe’s  Martin  O’Malley 
said  in  a four-page  story  devoted  to  OISE 
that  the  Institute  had  yet  to  deliver  on  its 
early  promise  to  assist  educators.  The 
Globe  article  was  perceived  to  be  a very 
negative  sign  by  OISE’s  many  supporters, 
but  it  carried  an  important  grain  of  truth 
that  must  have  been  very  well  understood 
by  Institute  staff.  The  proof  of  that 
observation  is  OISE’s  adoption  of  a very 
pronounced  school  orientation  in  the  ’70s 
which  eventually  prompted  skeptics  to 
become  enthusiastic  supporters.  Today, 
virtually  every  part  of  the  Institute  has 
made  a connection  with  practising 
educators  in  the  Province. 

Perhaps  I should  close  with  an  observa- 
tion made  by  Bob  Jackson  during  one  of 
the  many  conversations  I had  with  him  at 
the  time  OISE  was  formed.  The  point  he 
made  was  that  the  quality  of  educational 
research  and  graduate  instruction  would  be 
improved  by  the  addition  to  OISE’s 
mandate  of  the  third  function,  assisting 
educators.  I expect  Bob  was  right  on  that 
point,  as  he  was  on  so  many,  and  I believe 
that  the  Institute,  with  its  unique  threefold 
function,  has  a bright  future  as  a leading 
educational  institution. 


In  the  Globe  article,  O'Malley  slammed 
the  Institute  - "OISE  was  going  to  be 
a unique  educational  institution  com- 
bining graduate  studies,  research,  and 
development.  Lots  of  freedom,  lots  of 
money.  It  was  going  to  grapple  with 
the  complexities  of  modern  education, 
study  and  research,  and  ferret  out 
solutions,  and  apply  them  to  the  schools 
of  Ontario  ....  Alas,  OISE  has  not 
worked  out  right."  (1 1 April  1 970) 
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Jane  Hill, 

Public  Communications 

The  paradox  of  the  difference 
Said  David  Olson,  Ph.D. 

Between  the  way  the  world  is 
And  the  way  we  think  it  to  be 
Is  one  that  must  be  resolved 
Epistemologically. 

This  1967  dictum  is  undoubtedly  correct, 
but  I still  don’t  seem  to  have  gotten  the  hang 
of  it.  So  what  follows  is  not  “an  overview’’ 
of  the  Institute’s  first  years,  but  only  my 
view. 

The  wall-movers  are  pounding  away  just 
down  the  hall,  re-partitioning  this  suite  of 
offices.  The  wall-movers  have  pursued  us 
all  through  three  buildings  over  20  years. 
That  kind  of  information  has  a certain 
significance  for  those  of  us  inside  OISE  but 
it  is  probably  of  no  value  to  anyone  else. 

So  let  me  tell  you  about  other  things. 

Frantic  Days 

With  the  appointment  of  Floyd  Robinson  as  its 
Head  in  January  1966,  the  Department  of 
Applied  Psychology  became  a real — albeit 
underpopulated — entity.  The  organizational 
activities  of  the  next  few  months  were 
conducted  at  breakneck  speed  by  a department 
consisting  in  essence  of  himself  and  Dr.  Robert 
Laxer.  These  included  locating  and  contacting 
almost  100  possible  candidates  for  staff 
appointment;  carrying  out  correspondence  and 


Floyd  G.  Robinson 


interviews  with  the  most  promising  of  these; 
studying  and  amending  floor  plans  for  the 
department’ s 12th  floor  offices  in  the  building 
being  constructed  at  102  Bloor  Street  West; 
estimating  requirements  for  chairs,  telephones, 
and  scratch  pads;  contacting  universities 
across  North  America  in  an  attempt  to  recruit 
students  for  a graduate  program  no  one  had 
heard  of  since  it  did  not  yet  exist;  and 
evaluating  the  credentials  of  potential  faculty 
and  students.  It  vvaj-  also  necessary  (in  passing, 
so  to  speak)  to  define  and  plan  instructional 
programs  and  determine  departmental 
priorities.  . . . 

In  addition,  there  were  meetings.  There  were 
meetings  with  the  Department  of  Education, 
and  meetings  with  the  architect;  there  were 
meetings  with  Institute  administrators  to 
“hammer  out"  policy  and  to  “pin  down" 
procedures;  there  were  meetings  with  the 
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Comptroller  to  discuss  the  budget  and  the 
infinitely  complicated — because  infinitely 
unfamiliar — procedures  for  purchasing  the 
(almost  literal)  million  and  one  items  ranging 
from  paper  clips  to  plethysmographs  which 
would  be  required  (“delivered  and  installed") 
by  September;  there  were  small-group  meetings 
to  discuss  admission  requirements  and  large- 
group  meetings  to  consider  graduation 
requirements.  There  were  meetings  of  stand- 
ing, steering,  planning,  and  working  commit- 
tees. Et  cetera. 

During  the  1966  Summer  Session,  additional 
personnel  in  the  fields  of  guidance  and 
counselling  arrived  to  conduct  a full-scale 
summer  program  in  those  areas,  the  first  facet 
of  the  counsellor-training  function  requested  by 
the  Ontario  Department  (sic)  of  Education. 
Planning,  organization,  and  committee  work 
continued. 

But,  somehow,  by  mid-August  everything 
that  could  be  done  had  been  done,  and  the 
skeletal  staff  dispersed  to  various  lake  shores 
and  mountains. 

Prior  to  this  general  exodus,  all  the  worldly 
goods  of  the  department  had  been  packed  by 
the  three  secretaries  for  removal  to  102  Bloor. 
During  the  first  days  of  September,  the 
necessary  unpacking  was  done  in  the  splendid 
isolation  and  eerie  silence  that  result  when  8 or 
10  people  inhabit  49  rooms.  Both  silence  and 
isolation  rapidly  dissipated  on  September  6th 
when  15  academics  and  12  members  of  support 

OISE  building  in  progress. 


staff  arrived,  only  slightly  ahead  of  more  than 
200  students.  The  days  immediately  ensuing 
are  a subject  upon  which  it  is  (still)  better  not 
to  dwell. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that — in  the  OISE 
fashion — at  the  earliest  opporti\nity  the  De- 
partment Head  convened  a formal  meeting  of 
his  staff.  . . . (Hill  and  Leung,  1968) 

Months  in  the  Country 
1969  was  the  year  they  invented  field 
centres.  Looking  back,  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  how  controversial  and  problematic 
this  innovation  appeared  at  the  time.  From 
the  vantage  of  the  present,  knowing  how 
strongly  and  articulately  the  continued 
operation  of  the  field  centres  is  defended 
by  educators  in  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  or 
why  the  work  of  the  centres  is  so  little 
known  or  appreciated  within  the  Institute 
generally.  Those  who  went  to  the  centres 
were  viewed,  in  a sense,  as  explorers  or 
missionaries,  but  they  were  also  treated  as 
(moderately  ugly)  step-children.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  level  of  material  support 
provided  to  the  centres — at  the  height  of 
OISE’s  nouveau  richesse — was  almost 
ludicrous  and  the  difference  in  level  of 
communication  was  chilling. 

We  christened  our  centre  Nowhere-on-the- 
Niagara  because,  to  our  disappointment,  it  was 
so  far  from  that  river.  We  had  offices  in  a 
brand  new  secondary  school  but— for  several 
weeks — no  furniture.  1 would  go  in  briefly  each 
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morning  to  open  the  mail  and  make  a few 
phone  calls  while  sitting  on  a window  sill. 

OISE  secretaries  refused  collect  calls  from  the 
centres  in  the  belief  that  we  no  longer  were 
employed  by  the  Institute.  Small  items — up  to 
typewriter  size — arrived  intermittently  with 
Hank  Hedges,  who  was  then  Assistant 
Coordinator  of  Field  Development.  Hank  also 
brought  personal  encouragement,  news  of 
OISE,  and  $5.00  batches  of  postage  stamps  so 
that  we  could  communicate  with  the  world. 
“Serious  furniture"  (e.g.,  desks,  chairs,  file 
cabinets)  became  available  only  after  Centre 
Head  David  Brison  rented  a U-Haul  and  made 
a raid  on  the  Plant  Office  storerooms  in  Toronto. 

Each  field  centre  was,  in  effect,  an  act  of 
creation  by  its  staff,  and  each  rapidly  took 
on  its  own  personality.  An  early  inter- 
centre visit  to  Bob  Stinson’s  Midwestern 
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Centre  in  London  was  truly  a trip  into  terra 
incognita. 

The  field  centres  were — and  are — a bridge 
to  the  reality  of  aspects  of  education  often 
forgotten  by,  or  temporarily  distant  from, 
Toronto  staff.  Arriving  from  the  hot-house 
activity  of  early  OISE,  it  was  shocking  to  be 
confronted  by  educators  who  exhibited  no 
interest  in  the  research  ambitions  of  the 
Institute  and  who  chose  to  pursue  graduate 
studies  at  OISE  (rather  than  the  University 
of  Buffalo  or  SUNY,  for  example)  on  the 
basis  of  commuting  distance  alone.  That’s  a 
reality.  It  was  equally  shocking,  but  more 
gratifying,  just  two  years  later  to  cope  with 
the  necessity  of  hiring  “day”  and  “night” 
shifts  of  mimeograph  operators  to  meet  the 
demand  for  centre-produced  materials  for 
teachers  and  classroom  volunteers.  That  was 
a reality  too. 

Generally  speaking,  the  kind  of  people 
who  staffed  the  first  field  centres  and  who 
continue  to  choose  work  in  these  centres 
are  possessed  of  a rather  absolute 
commitment  to  the  immediate  improvement 
of  educational  practice  and  tend  to  be 
disinterested  in  or  disillusioned  with 
academic  and  research  approaches  to  such 
improvement.  Whatever  their  individual 
theoretical  orientations,  they  stand  back  to 
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back  in  mutual  defence,  seeing  the  world 
as  “them”  and  “us.”  For  this  reason,  I 
think  of  their  activities  as  “Grailing,”  the 
term  used  by  Mark  Twain’s  Connecticut 
Yankee  to  describe — with  equal  irony  and 
awe — the  search  for  the  Holy  Grail  by 
Arthur’s  knights.  Neither  Grailing  nor  mild 
paranoia  is  confined  to  field  centres. 

The  Years  of  the  Great  Paper  Blizzard 
Meanwhile,  back  at  the  ranch,  things  had 
changed  by  the  summer  of  1972.  The 
“ranch”  itself  had  moved  to  252  Bloor 
Street  and  life  was,  briefly,  color-coor- 
dinated. That  ended  as  continuing  expan- 
sion of  staff  and  student  body  brought  back 
the  wall-movers  and  the  drifting  (or 
kidnapping)  of  furniture  from  one  depart- 
ment to  another.  Most  of  the  original 
contingent  of  Australian  faculty  had  gone 
home,  regretfully,  upon  realizing  the 
impossibility  of  maintaining  professional 


and  family  ties  half-way  around  the  world. 
But  the  permanent  population  was  more 
stable  because  academic  departments  had 
by  now  completed  their  search  for 
appropriate  staff.  Degree  programs  had 
taken  on  firm  definition.  The 
“do-your-own-thing  approach”  to  early 
research  was  beginning  to  be  replaced  by 
visible  research  emphases.  It  should  have 
been  a time  for  calm  and  deliberate 
progress. 

What  happened  was  somewhat  different. 
The  accomplishments  of  the  next  few  years 
were  real  and  dramatic  but  the  process  was 
seldom  calm.  Within  the  OISE  community, 
the  new  slogan  was  “participatory 
democracy.”  The  governing  structure 
changed,  the  atmosphere  changed,  the  air 
was  filled  with  documents  marked 
“Position  Paper”  and  “Notice  of  Motion.” 
Committees  proliferated  and  any  door 
could  conceal  a caucus.  The  xerox 
machine  had  replaced  the  dog  as  man’s 
best  friend.  (This  was  less  true  for  women 
since  it  was  mostly  they  who  operated  the 
machines.  But  secretaries  were  learning  to 
carry  cudgels  when  not  serving  coffee,  and 
female  students  and  staff  could  cry  “point 
of  order”  with  the  best  of  the  men.) 

If  the  paper  blizzard  was  born  of 
participation-in-policy-making,  it  reached 
its  zenith  in  the  determination  of  research 
and  development  project-funding.  The 
escalation  in  paper  production  reflected  the 
then-current  requirement  for  sizeable  rep- 
resentation of  all  Institute  constituencies  in 
decision  making,  it  is  true.  But  also,  and 
more  ominously,  it  reflected  a competition 
for  funds  which  had  not  previously  marked 
life  at  OISE. 

The  initial  funding  of  OISE  had  been 
extraordinary  in  that  it  included  a transfer 
grant  from  the  Ministry  of  Education  to 
support  a rather  massive  research  and 
development  program.  The  government’s 
subsequent  decision  to  systematically  re- 
duce this  grant — and  to  place  the  funds  in 
research  pools  for  which  OISE  could 
compete  with  other  institutions — changed 
the  natureof  the  Institute’s  research 
program  to  some  extent  and  it  changed  the 
Institute’s  thinking  about  research  funding 
radically.  The  effect  of  this  reduction — and 
the  threat  of  reduction  which  preceded  it 
by  at  least  two  years — was  exacerbated  by 
the  changing  nature  of  OISE  research 
proposals. 

In  the  early  years,  most  investigators 
had  taken  it  for  granted — with  justi- 
fication— that  if  they  wanted  funding  for 
research,  it  would  be  forthcoming.  Basical- 
ly, they  had  tended  to  propose  small 
studies  (a)  requiring  only  modest  resources 
beyond  the  provision  of  a research 
assistant  and  (b)  determined  by  the 
investigator’s  personal  interests  or  exper- 
tise. This  approach  began  to  be  replaced, 
in  many  instances,  by  the  recognition  that 
development  work,  as  well  as  research, 
was  necessary  if  any  improvement  in 
education  was  to  result  and  that  bringing  a 
collection  of  differing  competences  to  bear 
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on  a problem  was  desirable.  The  resulting 
kinds  of  applied  research  projects  called 
for  involving  more  staff  and  other  re- 
sources. Just  as  funding  was  being 
reduced,  the  kinds  of  projects  being 
proposed  became  (on  the  average)  far  more 
expensive. 

The  annual  Research  and  Development 
Review  became  a rite  of  passage,  and  not  a 
pleasant  one.  The  proposals  submitted 
typically  involved  three  to  four  times  more 
money  than  was  available.  Obviously,  not 
everyone  could  win;  obviously,  someone 
must  lose.  The  decision  process  itself 
would  have  been  difficult  enough;  it  was 
supremely  complicated  by  the  prevailing 
political  requirement  that  all  decision 
making  involve  representatives  of  every 
level  of  staff  and  students  and  by  the 
practical  requirement  that  appropriate 
subject-matter  experts  and  external  re- 
viewers be  involved. 

The  visible  outward  sign  of  the  implicit 
problem  was  an  ever-growing  mountain  of 
paper.  Providing  sufficient  documentation 
for  decision  making,  and  sufficient  copies 
for  the  multitudes  involved  in  the  process, 
became  a small  seasonal  industry,  like 
making  maple  sugar. 

Eventually,  the  enthusiasm  for  par- 
ticipatory democracy  lessened,  probably  in 
recognition  of  the  tremendous  amount  of 
time  required — of  those  who  would 
participate — in  order  to  make  it  work.  As 
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Teachers 
praise 
OISE 


■study 

Research  and  field 
work  projects  conduct- 
ed by  the  Ontario  Insti- 
tute for  Studies  in 
Education  get  favora- 
ble reviews  from 
across  the"  province,  a 
report  released  yester- 
day says. 

The  $35,000  task 
force  report,  written 
by  education  experts 
from  the  United  States, 
■Sweden 
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Ontario,  and  those  sales  added  up.  It  had 
all  begun  to  add  up. 

But  if  navel-gazing  and  the  production  of 
papers  on  identity  and  mission  were 
“out,”  fact-finding  was  “in.”  The  more 
things  seemed  to  be  clearly  visible  and 
self-evident,  the  more  they  seemed  to 
require  documentation.  One  after  another, 
the  Educational  Evaluation  Centre,  the 
Modern  Language  Centre,  and  the  Centre 
for  Franco-Ontarian  Studies  amassed  evi- 
dence of  their  impact  for  the  enlightenment 
of  external  reviewers.  Almost  simul- 
taneously, faculty  committed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  centres  for  applied  cognitive 
science  and  women’s  studies  constructed 
elaborate  “cases”  to  support  their  poten- 
tial. The  first  really  major  information 
foray  was  that  of  the  Task  Force  on  the 
Impact  of  the  Research,  Development  and 
Field  Activities  of  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education.  Under  the  leadership 
of  an  international  panel,  surveys  and 
analyses  of  the  way  various  publics 
perceived  the  Institute  were  carried  out  for 
more  than  a year.  This  report  had  barely 
been  completed  when  the  Ontario  Council 
for  Graduate  Studies  required  an  even 
more  searching  analysis  of  the  structure 
and  quality  of  the  instructional  program. 

That  endeavor  lasted  almost  two  years. 

And  through  all  this,  the  real  work  went 
on — instruction,  research,  field  develop- 
ment, and  service.  They  always  go  on,  even 
if  one  looks  away;  and  if  you  look  back 
again,  they  are  still  going  on  and  they  add  up 
to  more  than  they  did  before. 


more  representative  structures  emerged, 
the  proposal-review  apparatus  was  re- 
placed, by  policy,  with  a more  compact 
committee.  The  storm  of  paper  subsided  to 
normal  bureaucratic  levels  in  parallel  with 
these  developments. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  participation  and 
paper,  there  had  grown  up  a realization 
that  a great  part — perhaps  the  greatest 
part — of  OISE’s  research  support  would 
hereafter  have  to  come  from  external 
sources.  An  intensive  search  for  appro- 
priate sponsors  began,  and  with  it,  an 
active  attempt  to  make  OISE  research 
attractive  to  agencies  that  did  not  tradi- 
tionally support  education  studies.  This 
initiative  was  remarkably  successful  from 
its  inception  and  continues  to  be  so.  These 
attempts  were  striking  in  the  early  years 
when  they  consisted,  in  rfiany  instances,  of 
inventing  rather  than  exploiting 
“markets” — clearly,  an  example  of  Grading. 

This  change  of  focus  has  had  a number  of 
distinct  effects.  It  broadened  the  scope  of 
Institute  research  capability;  it  strengthened 
the  trend  toward  constellations  of  related 
research  and  thus  facilitated  the  estab- 
lishment of  internal  research  centres;  it  is 
probably  responsible  for  the  emergence  of 
research  assistants  (now  reincarnate  as 
Research  Officers  and  Project  Managers)  as 
principal  investigators.  It  resulted  in  far 
larger  projects  than  OISE  could  mount  by 
itself. 


Inventory  Time 

Navel-gazing  was  no  longer  “in” — partly 
because  it  is  so  embarrassing  to  be  seen 
peering  at  one’s  own  navel,  and  OISE  was, 
in  the  late  1970s,  frequently  under  obser- 
vation. It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise. 
Almost  10,000  graduates  were  walking 
about  as  living  evidence  of  the  effect  of  the 
Institute’s  graduate  instruction.  Each  day, 
thousands  of  students  in  colleges  through- 
out Ontario  came  on-line  to  participate  in 
OISE-based  computer  assisted  instruction. 
Thousands  of  other  students — more  dif- 
ficult to  count  than  those  required  to 
log-in — were  involved  in  one  way  or  another 
in  OISE  research  and  development  pro- 
jects, or  used  materials  developed  here. 

The  majority  of  the  projects  were  small; 
many  were  short-lived.  But  they  added  up. 
There  were  nine  field  centres  now.  The 
individual  clientele  of  each  was  small,  but 
together  they  added  up.  The  Toronto 
newspapers  began  to  cite  OISE  as  an 
expert  source  rather  than  to  question  its 
very  existence  or  the  cost  of  the  building. 
Projects  such  as  the  Individualization 
Program  and  the  no-longer-novel  work  on 
French  immersion  gained  recognition  ac- 
ross Canada  and  beyond.  The  Publications 
Division  (which  later  became  OISE  Press) 
had  no  national  best-sellers  (even  though 
one  of  its  flyers  announced  “We’re  selling 
well  in  Fiji”)  but  it  recorded  consistent 
sales  to  educators  within  and  outside 
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Real  Time 

The  wall-movers  are  back.  They  are  a kind 
of  institutional  substitute  for  spring. 
Although  it  has  been  raining  for  three 
consecutive  days  and  although  it  is  easy  to 
believe  at  this  moment  that  OISE  has  no 
more  elan  than  a pregnant  dachshund 
climbing  stairs,  you  can  hear  the  clanging 
and  the  banging  and  it  is  almost  a promise 
that  tomorrow — or  someday  soon — a really 
exciting  piece  of  research  will  be  completed 
(last  week  brought  a book  manuscript  that 
I think  every  parent  should  read)  or  a new 
proposal  will  make  it  clear  that  someone  is 
about  to  go  Grailing.  □ 
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Democracy  and  Education 


Ian  Winchester, 

Higher  Education 

“Democracy  and  Education”  is  the  title  of 
one  of  John  Dewey’s  most  famous  books. 
The  job  of  educating  a citizenry  for  a 
democracy  has  been  considered  a primary 
task  of  the  common  or  public  school 
movement  for  the  last  150  years  or  so  in 
the  West.  Yet  the  institutions  which  offer  a 
liberal  education,  or  training  for  the 
professions,  or  which  purport  to  train 
teachers  for  the  task  of  educating  the 
citizenry  for  democracy,  have  not  charac- 
teristically been  good  training  grounds  for 
democratic  practice  themselves.  Until  the 
1960s,  indeed,  most  universities,  profes- 
sional schools,  teachers  colleges,  and 
research  institutes  associated  with  univer- 
sities had  been  run  dictatorially  or  quasi- 
dictatorially  at  best.  The  old  Italian  student- 
run  universities  had  not  survived  the  Middle 
Ages.  And  even  the  old  masters  or 
teacher-run  universities,  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Paris,  had  suffered  a series  of 
shocks.  After  Napoleon,  Paris  was  but  a 
shadow  of  its  former  self,  and  the  Colleges 
had  disappeared.  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  by 
the  1960s,  were  the  remaining  repre- 
sentatives of  universities  run  by  the  Masters 
for  the  Masters.  And  even  there,  the 
students,  for  whom  the  Masters  were  in  loco 
parentis,  were  getting  restless. 

As  everybody  undoubtedly  knows,  in  the 
1960s  a democratic  groundswell  hit  vir- 
tually all  of  the  universities  and  university- 
like institutions  in  the  West.  To  some 
degree,  this  was  led  by  American  students 
and  faculty  members  who  were  opposed, 
among  other  things,  to  the  Vietnam  war. 

But,  to  a remarkable  extent,  the  movement 
covered  the  entire  western  world. 

The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  happened  to  be  conceived  of  and 


legislated  into  being  in  1965.  But  it  was  the 
product  of  ideas  that  went  back  to  an 
Ontario  Royal  Commission  on  Education, 
which  dated  from  1950.  As  a consequence, 
its  legislation  embodied  the  conventional 
wisdom  of  university  legislation  in  Canada, 
harking  back  to  the  University  of  Toronto 
Act  of  1907.  Not  surprisingly,  therefore, 
the  Institute  was  created  as  an  independent 
degree-granting  college  with  the  power  to 
affiliate  with  a university  for  purposes  of 
degree  granting  should  it  so  choose.  (It  was 
planned  from  the  beginning  that  it  would 
affiliate  with  the  University  of  Toronto 
after  the  fashion  of  Trinity  College,  St. 
Michael’s  College,  and  Victoria  College 
and  waive  all,  or  part,  of  its  own 
degree-granting  status.  In  fact,  it  has 
granted  only  one  degree,  an  honorary 
doctorate  to  Chief  Justice  Bora  Laskin,  the 
Institute’s  first  Board  Chairman.  All  the 
rest  have  been  University  of  Toronto 
degrees.) 

The  legislation  also  provided  for  a Board 
of  Governors,  a Director,  and  an  Academic 
Council.  The  Academic  Council  was  to 
consist  of  all  of  the  faculty  members  in  the 
Institute  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Board  on  all  matters  relating  to 
academic  policy.  The  Board  was  to  be  the 
governing  body  of  the  Institute  and  to 
consist  entirely  of  members  appointed  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council,  which 
in  practice  meant  the  Minister  of  Education 
or  the  Premier  of  Ontario  or  both  should 
the  Jobs  be  combined.  There  was  no 
provision  for  election  to  the  Board  and  no 
provision  for  student  or  other  staff 
representation,  either  on  the  Board  or  on 
the  Academic  Council. 

During  the  1960s,  this  proved  a very 
unstable  arrangement.  The  students  felt 
disenfranchised,  as  did  the  secretarial  and 
the  research  assistant  staff,  the  various 


other  support  staff,  and  the  professionals  infl 
realms  like  finance.  The  faculty  felt  that  the* 
Academic  Council  was  a sham,  since  their 
policy  decisions  were  often  not  brought  * 
forward  to  the  Board  via  the  Director  or  * 
were  brought  forward  reluctantly  and  ■ 
without  his  blessing.  Nor  surprisingly,  an  « 
upheaval  ensued  in  which  the  Director  was  9 
censured  and  the  faculty  along  with  the  a 
students  strongly  pressed  for  a demo-  a 
cratic  governing  mechanism  for  the  fl 

Institute  at  all  levels.  This  was  to  lead,  in  9 
1971,  to  the  creation  of  an  Institute  9 

Assembly  in  which  all  constituencies,  ■ 
including  the  Board,  the  students,  the  I 
faculty,  and  all  other  staff,  were  rep-  * 
resented.  * 

Meanwhile,  at  the  departmental  level,  ■ 
democracy  was  making  major  inroads  as  9 
well.  Led  by  the  History  and  Philosophy  9 
Department,  a constitution  was  adopted  ■ 
which  seriously  curtailed  the  independent  ■ 
action  of  the  Chair  of  the  Department  ■ 
and  which  made  student  and  faculty  votes  9 
equal  on  all  departmental  matters.  There,  9 
too,  a governing  body,  a General  Assem-  9 
bly,  replaced  the  sole  authority  of  the  9 

Chair.  And  the  Chair,  in  effect,  was  9 

reduced  to  one  vote  among  many.  Variants  1 
of  the  History  and  Philosophy  model  9 

became  commonplace  throughout  the  1 

Institute  in  the  subsequent  decade.  1 

Assemblies  and  Their  Effects  I 

Finally,  it  appeared,  instruments  had  been  J 
forged  for  the  proper  training  in  democratic  J 
practice  for  OISE’s  graduate  students  I 

(some  2,500  registered  annually),  most  of  | 
whom  would  return  to  classrooms,  where  « 
teaching  for  a democracy  is  a must,  or  | 
move  on  to  other  universities  to  spread  the  i 
word.  And  what  has  been  the  result  of  this  % 
nearly  15-year  experiment  in  educational  | 

democracy?  And  what  have  we,  as  an  | 
educational  research  institution,  learned? 

Before  I attempt  to  answer  these 
questions,  let  me  try  to  give  a sense  of  just 
how  democratic  practices  became  in  the 
Institute  during  the  era  after  1970.  At  the  : 
departmental  level,  especially  in  depart- 
ments such  as  History  and  Philosophy  and  : 
Sociology,  “total  democracy”  would  not 
be  too  strong  a term.  All  decisions — 
whether  secretaries  or  students  or  both  i 
would  get  window  desks,  where  the  lounge 
would  be,  who  would  get  travel  money,  | 
who  would  get  an  assistantship,  who  would  J 
get  to  teach  what  course,  who  would  get 
admitted — were  determined  by  Assembly-  " 
vote.  Usually,  this  was  based  on  the  | 

recommendations  of  a committee  that  had  ^ 
been  established  by  Assembly-vote.  And  M 
everybody  was  a member  of  the  Assembly.  9 
At  the  Institute  level,  things  were  not  | 
quite  so  totally  democratic.  Because  of  the  | 
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strongly  urged  that  OISE  be  totally 
integrated  into  the  University  of  Toronto 
rather  than  retain  its  status  as  an 
independently  funded  affiliated  college. 

This  meant  that  Pitt,  too,  delayed  asking 
for  an  amendment  to  the  OISE  Act. 

When  the  Henderson  “crisis”  passed, 
the  Board’s  executive  committee  found 
itself  facing  the  question  of  what  to  do  with 
the  unicameral  document — one  year  after  it 
had  gone  through  all  the  democratic 
apparatus.  One  of  the  senior  administrators 
at  the  time,  Mark  Holmes,  argued  that 
since  it  was  now  a year  out  of  date,  it 
should  be  reconsidered  by  the  Board  and 
the  Assembly  rather  than  sent  to  Cabinet. 

In  spite  of  some  opposition,  this  view 
prevailed,  and  the  matter  dragged  on  until 
1979  when  a revised  OISE  Act  and 
unicameral  plan  was  passed  by  the 
Assembly  and  Board  yet  again.  This  time, 
the  result  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Minister  of  Education,  Bette  Stephen- 
son, who  replied  that  the  Cabinet  was  not 
then  about  to  reconsider  the  OISE  Act. 

Thus  ended  the  first  phase  of  the  attempt 
by  the  Assembly  and  the  Board  to  abolish 
themselves  by  democratic  means. 

With  the  advent  of  a third  director.  Dr. 
Bernard  Shapiro,  the  Assembly  finally 
achieved  self-immolation  by  creating  out  of 
its  overlapping  bicamerality  a true  bicam- 
eral arrangement  in  which  the  Board  of 
Governors  would  have  no  direct  representa- 
tion. The  Institute  Programs  Council,  also  a 
representative  body  presided  over  by  a 
Speaker,  was  thus  formed  and  is  still 
functioning.  As  for  the  OISE  Act,  it  is  still 
unamended;  it  still  recognizes  only  an 
Academic  Council  which  includes  all  faculty 
and  a Board  of  Governors,  and  it  still 
appears  to  give  autonomy  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  and  to  give  the  Institute 
power  to  conduct  programs  leading  to 


numbers  involved,  some  sort  of  rep- 
resentative principle  was  necessary.  Thus, 
instead  of  total  democracy,  each  consti- 
tuency, except  the  Board  of  Governors, 
elected  its  own  representatives  to  the 
Institute  Assembly,  presided  over  by  a 
Speaker.  At  the  Institute  Assembly  in  its 
heyday  (1971-1981),  a great  deal  was 
accomplished,  and  it  certainly  maintained 
the  peace.  However,  its  structure  was 
rather  clumsy  and  the  original  democratic 
urges  were  hard  to  sustain.  The  time 
commitment  for  committee  work  was 
heavy,  with  little  direct  reward.  Also,  the 
fact  that  it  was  neither  a true  bicameral 
nor  a true  unicameral  arrangement  meant 
that  the  process  was  less  efficient  than  it 
might  have  been.  In  the  initial  stages, 
because  the  Board  of  Governors  was 
wholly  represented  on  the  Assembly,  any 
proposed  policy,  when  passed  by  the 
Assembly,  would  be  in  fact  passed  by  the 
Board  as  well.  This  meant  that  the  debate 
in  the  Board  of  Governors  was  less  than 
vital  on  most  issues  adopted  by  the 
Assembly.  However,  whenever  the  Board 
sought  to  overturn  an  Assembly  decision, 
the  remaining  constituencies  tended  to  cry 
“foul,”  since  the  Board  had  had  a chance 
to  influence  the  debate  and  had  overwhelm- 
ing voting  power  in  the  Assembly.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  such  incidents  were 
exceedingly  rare,  and  the  Board  and  the 
Assembly  got  along  very  well  during  both 
the  Directorship  of  Dr.  R.W.B.  Jackson 
and  that  of  Dr.  Clifford  C.  Pitt. 

One  issue,  however,  was  perennial 
during  that  era — the  future  governing 
structure  of  the  Institute.  Both  during  the 
last  year  of  Dr.  Jackson’s  Directorship, 
1975,  and  subsequently  in  the  middle  of  Dr. 
Pitt’s  term,  the  Assembly  and  the  Board 
passed  plans  for  a unicameral,  represen- 
tative governing  structure  along  the  lines  of 


Institute  Assembly 

the  one  adopted  ten  years  earlier  by  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Neither  of  these 
proposals  came  to  anything.  In  the  first 
instance.  Dr.  Jackson  did  not  forward  the 
plan  to  Cabinet  because  he  considered  that 
with  a minority  Conservative  government 
the  time  was  not  propitious  for  a 
reconsideration  of  the  OISE  Act.  It  is 
arguable,  however,  that  with  the  NDP 
holding  the  balance  of  power,  no  more 
propitious  moment  has  ever  been,  since  the 
NDP  have  always  been  strong  advocates  of 
educational  research  in  general  and  of 
OISE  in  particular,  and  Gerry  Caplan  was 
still  a faculty  member.  But  that  moment 
passed,  and  so  did  Jackson  who  retired  to 
take  up  a post  at  the  Atlantic  Institute  in 
Halifax.  His  successor.  Dr.  Pitt,  who 
inherited  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  and 
the  Board  to  amend  the  OISE  Act,  found 
the  early  days  of  his  duties  taken  up  with 
the  government-commissioned  Henderson 
Report,  which,  among  other  things. 


Special  gathering  of  the  Institute  community 
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The  late  Bora  Laskin,  Chief  Justice, 


graduate  degrees.  The  first  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Bora  Laskin,  a University  of  Toronto 
law  professor  and  subsequently  Chief  Justice 
of  Canada,  believed  that  this  meant  that 
OISE  had  degree-granting  powers.  And  he 
went  so  far  as  to  accept  an  honorary  degree 
at  the  hands  of  a subsequent  chairman  of  the 
Board  at  the  10th  anniversary  convocation 
for  OISE  Graduates — a sober  ceremony 
which  marked  Dr.  R.W.B.  Jackson’s  last 
year  and  at  which  not  only  the  Laskins  but 
also  John  Evans,  the  University  of  Toron- 
to’s president,  appeared.  For  the  only  time 
in  the  Institute’s  history,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  turned  over  the 
ceremony  to  the  Chairman  of  the  OISE 
Board  for  the  conferral  of  the  first  OISE 
honorary  degree  to  Chief  Justice  Laskin. 

But  I digress.  At  the  departmental  level, 
total  democracy  has  worked  splendidly 
wherever  it  has  been  tried.  As  it  happened, 
besides  being  perennial  Speaker  of  the 
Institute  Assembly  between  1971  and  1981, 

I also  happened  to  be  Chair  of  the  History 
and  Philosophy  Department  between  1975 
and  1980.  So  I can  speak  with  some 
authority  about  what  it  is  like  to  be 


Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  accepts  an 
OISE  LLD  conferred  by  Mr.  Vernon  Ready 
(right),  then  Chairman  of  the  OISE 
Board  of  Governors. 


buffetted  by  democratic  forces.  The 
remarkable  thing  is  how  splendidly  it  all 
works  given  the  well-known  changeability 
of  general  assemblies.  This  has,  in  part,  to 
do  with  the  sophistication  of  the  various 
constituencies.  But  it  also  has  to  do  with 
the  competence  and  willingness  of  the 
democratic  departmental  rank-and-file  to 
shoulder  a mountain  of  committee  work 
willingly  and  with  flair.  I think  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  be  a democratic  Speaker, 
even  when  that  post  has  a variety  of 
Ombudsman  duties,  as  does  the  position  in 
OISE,  than  it  is  to  be  a democratic 
departmental  chair,  however.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  distance  between 
individuals  and  opposing  views  is  much 
less  in  a departmental  setting  than  it  is  in 
the  grander  Assembly  or  Council.  But  even 
given  that,  I would  not  prefer  to  live  and 
work  in  an  autocratic  faculty-run  depart- 


ment. And  my  grounds  are  not  only  the  S 
esprit-de-corps,  which  is  very  much  betted 
on  the  average  in  a democratic  setting,  buffl 
also  the  remarkable  way  in  which  an  V 
enormous  administrative  workload  can  be  9 
shared  when  democracy  is  given  a chance.  ■ 

There  is,  though,  one  matter  looming  on  9 
the  immediate  horizon  for  OISE’s  experi-  9 
ment  in  democracy,  and  that  relates  to  the  ^ 
most  recent  of  the  proposals  put  forth  for 
the  integration  of  the  Institute  with  the  S' 
Faculty  of  Education  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  (FEUT).  The  possibility  is  that  m 
OISE  will  become  either  part  of  just  ^ 

another  faculty  or  just  another  college  or, 
perhaps,  just  another  giant  department  of 
that  institution.  As  it  happens,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  has  also  tried  out  its 
version  of  a 1960s-style  democratization, 
with  student  and  faculty  representation  on 
faculty  and  university-wide  committees 
being  virtually  universal.  One  likely  result 
of  integration  could  then  be  that  faculty 
and  students  from  the  Institute  (or 
whatever  “the  new  institution’’  would  be 
called)  would  find  it  imperative  to  take  a 
greater  part  in  the  wider  university  and 
faculty  committee  structure  than  has  up  to 
now  been  the  case. 

Wherever  large  graduate  faculties  of 
education  in  Canada  have  been  integrated 
into  ordinary  university  governing  struc- 
tures, they  have  had  a great  impact.  The 
universities  of  Alberta  and  Western  On-  v' 
tario  are  two  excellent  examples.  Thus, 
there  is  some  chance,  at  least,  that  the 
democratic  governing  processes  that  have 
become  widespread  in  OISE  over  the  last 
decade  might,  in  the  near  future,  bear  fruit 
in  a much  wider  garden.  At  least  two 
universities  in  Canada  presently  have 
presidents  forged  in  OISE  and  another  is  a 
product  of  McGill  and  of  Alberta’s  Faculty 
of  Education.  Perhaps  the  message  is  that  if 
you  can  survive  the  democratic  governing 
processes  in  our  kind  of  institution,  you  can 
survive  almost  anything.  Or  perhaps  what  is 
happening  is  that  due  to  the  management 
and  leadership  skills  which  democratic 
governing  processes  encourage,  a new  kind 
of  leader,  one  right  for  difficult  times,  is 
emerging.  I hope  that  it  is  the  latter. 


y^The  Remnants  of  -q 

the  Department  of  Ihducational  rvesearch 

THE  NUCLEUS  OF  OISE  PERSONNEL 


Dormer  Ellis 


Here  we  are,  here  we  are. 
All  that’s  left  ofDER, 
Seed  of  OISE, 

OISE’s  core; 

What  will  it  be 
When  we  ’re  no  more  ? 


There  life  before  OISE — it  was  called 
DER.  The  above  lines  were  read  by 
Professor  (now  Professor  Emeritus)  Brock 
Rideout  a few  years  ago  at  a luncheon  held 
by  the  self-styled  “Remnants”  of  the 
Department  of  Educational  Research  of  the 
Ontario  College  of  Education. 

DER  was  comprised  of  a dozen 
academics  and  their  research  and  clerical 
assistants  working  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Robert  Jackson  who  became  OISE’s 
first  Director.  For  such  a small  number  of 
people  working  within  a very  limited 
budget,  the  research  output  ofDER  was 
remarkable.  Of  course,  little  time  had  to  be 
spent  on  committee  meetings  and  the 
writing  of  internal  reports  and  memos  as 
everyone  was  involved  in  the  same 
projects  and  saw  each  other  several  times  a 
day. 

Graduate  students  in  Education  who 
were  engaged  as  part-time  research  assis- 
tants in  DER  believed  themselves  to  be 
very  fortunate  indeed.  The  remuneration  of 
two  dollars  an  hour  for  the  maximum  of  ten 
hours  of  paid  employment  per  week 
allowed  by  graduate  studies  regulations 
was  not  the  major  attraction.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  a research  apprenticeship 
under  a practising  professional  was  highly 
valued.  There  was  no  question  of  carefully 
counting  hours  or  negotiating  the  type  of 
work  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
research  assistant.  It  was  considered  an 
honour  to  be  part  of  the  research  team  and 
to  accomplish  whatever  task  the  project 
required,  whether  a mundane  activity  such 
as  preparing  mailing  labels  for  question- 
naires or  carrying  out  (on  an  electric 
calculator)  some  statistical  analysis  of 
numerical  data.  The  atmosphere  of  DER 
was  conducive  to  the  development  of 
mentoring  relationships  between  senior 
staff  and  the  graduate  students  who 


Dormer  Ellis,  herself  a “Remnant”  of  the 
group  of  which  she  writes,  is  a professor  in 
Adult  Education  and  in  Measurement,  Evalua- 
tion, and  Computer  Applications.  An  engineer 
as  well  as  an  educational  researcher  by 
profession,  she  is  a leading  international  figure 
in  the  movement  to  educate  women  in  science 
and  technology. 


worked  as  their  part-time  assistants. 

As  well  as  conducting  educational 
research  projects  and  providing  advisory 
services  to  the  Ministry  (then  called 
Department)  of  Education,  academics  on 
the  staff  of  DER  taught  postgraduate 
courses  leading  to  University  of  Toronto 
degrees.  Students  who  undertook  master’s 
and  doctoral  studies  twenty  years  ago  had 
far  fewer  courses  from  which  to  choose 
than  is  presently  the  case.  Another 
difference  between  graduate  studies  in 
Education  before  OISE  was  established 
and  current  practice  is  that  every  course 
used  to  have,  in  addition  to  a term 
assignment  done  by  each  student  in- 
dividually, a two-and-a-half  hour,  closed 
book,  formal  examination. 

When  OISE  was  founded,  the  staff  of 
DER  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  personnel. 
Those  holding  doctorates  became  heads  of 
newly  formed  departments  and  were 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  finding 
other  academics  qualified  in  the  particular 
disciplines  associated  with  departmental 
interests — history  and  philosophy, 
measurement  and  evaluation,  educational 
planning,  computer  applications,  etc.  Be- 
cause of  the  then-unquestioned  assumption 
that  a department  head  should  hold  an 
academic  rank  at  least  equivalent  to  that  of 
other  members  of  the  department,  there 
were  instances  of  promotion  to  full 
professorships  that  can  only  be  described 
as  meteoric  in  comparison  with  the 
academic  promotion  procedures  which 
evolved  at  later  stages  in  the  Institute’s 
history. 

With  a recruiting  drive  in  full  swing,  not 
only  was  there  a sudden  increase  in  the 
number  of  academics  carrying  out  ed- 
ucational research  and  development  in 
Ontario,  but  also  a dramatic  change  in  the 
demographic  characteristics  of  the  group. 
With  rare  exceptions,  the  senior  staff  at 
DER  were  Canadians  by  birth  who, 
through  practical  experience,  were  familiar 
with  the  Ontario  educational  system.  The 
expectation  that  the  number  of  such  people 
could  be  quickly  increased  many-fold  to 
staff  the  new  Institute  and  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  field  services  was 
unrealistic  as  the  minimum  requirement 
even  at  the  level  of  assistant  professor  was 
a doctoral  degree.  The  number  of 
Canadians  with  this  qualification  was  quite 
limited  so  it  was  only  natural  that  suitably 
qualified  academics'  from  other 
countries — particularly  the  U.S.A. — would 
be  invited  to  join  OISE. 

There  was  some  public  concern  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Institute’s  history  about 
the  preponderance  of  Americans.  Although 
no  one  doubted  their  academic  brilliance, 
their  unfamiliarity  with  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Ontario  educational  system  (such  as 


grade  13  and  Separate  Schools)  did  not 
impress  some  Ontario  teachers,  principals, 
and  graduate  students.  Canadians  at  OISE 
were  not  pleased  to  find  that  American 
spelling  had  become  official  and  that  the 
English  spelling  they  had  been  taught  at 
school  and  always  used  as  adults  was 
“corrected”  before  publication.  (Educa- 
tional programmes  became  programs,  and 
the  labour  force  turned  into  the  labor 
force.)  However,  the  furor  about  the 
proportion  of  non-Canadians  on  staff  at 
OISE  gradually  subsided  as  the  immigrants 
became  familiar  with  the  practices  (or 
practices)  in  Ontario  schools  and  eventu- 
ally became  Canadian  citizens.  The  in- 
creased number  of  professors  qualified  to 
give  instruction  in  Education  at  the 
postgraduate  level  resulted  in  a corres- 
ponding increase  in  the  number  of  Ontario 
educators  earning  doctoral  degrees  and 
becoming  researchers  in  their  own  right. 

In  the  very  early  days,  OISE  staff 
members  had  no  feeling  of  being  in 
competition  with  one  another  for  shrinking 
resources.  In  the  growing  Institute,  a spirit 
of  cooperation  and  mutual  support  reigned. 
Ideas  for  educational  innovations  and 
research  proposals  proliferated.  Every 
person,  whether  in  an  academic,  pro- 
fessional or  supporting  role,  felt  like  a 
valued  contributor  to  an  expanding  com- 
munity. 

Not  the  least  of  the  factors  that 
contributed  to  the  high  morale  of  OISE 
people  in  the  early  days  was  the  vastly 
improved  physical  environment.  DER  had 
been  housed  in  the  upper  two  floors  of  a 
five-storey  general  office  building  at  344 
Bloor  Street  West.  With  the  advent  of 
OISE,  well-worn  furniture  and  antiquated 
equipment  crowded  into  small  offices  were 
replaced  by  the  more  elegant  and  spacious 
facilities  at  102  Bloor  Street  West.  Then,  in 
1970,  came  the  move  to  252  Bloor  Street 
West. 

Over  the  years,  the  numbers  of  DER 
people  still  employed  at  OISE  have 
gradually  declined.  Deaths,  retirements, 
and  departures  for  other  academic  chal- 
lenges have  reduced  the  original  DER 
cohort  to  just  a few  “Remnants.”*  □ 


*Of  the  original  DER  cohort  that  came  to 
the  Institute  in  1965  there  remains  Willard 
Brehaut  (Professor  in  History  and 
Philosophy),  Solveiga  Miezitis  (Professor 
in  Applied  Psychology),  Brock  Rideout 
(Professor  Emeritus,  formerly  with  Educa- 
tional Administration),  and  Cicely  Watson 
(Chair  of  Higher  Education).  Shirley 
Wigmore,  former  Chief  Librarian,  as  well 
as  Library  Support  Staff  Ruth  Dibranou 
and  Ellen  West  also  came  to  the  Institute 
with  DER. 
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Some  of  OISE’s  Professors 


i 


Les  McLean,  Professor  and  Head, 
EDUCATIONAL  EVALUATION  CENTRE 


Les  McLean,  a specialist  in  research 
design  and  statistics,  risked  leaving  a 
teaching  position  at  the  long-established 
Columbia  University  Teachers  College  for 
the  new  OISE  in  ’65  because  it  ')vas  “an 
opportunity  to  join  a brand  new  institution 
with  a brand  new  design  and  to  be  a 
charter  member  of  such  a place.”  His  early 
years  at  OISE  did  not  disappoint  him. 
Together  with  25  to  30  other  faculty  from 
countries  around  the  world  (though,  critics 
were  quick  to  point  out,  far  too  many  from 
the  States),  he  found  himself  at  the  centre 
of  the  new  Institute,  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  Board  of  Governors  on 
matters  ranging  from  the  shape  of  the 
graduate  program  to  the  very  definition  of 
new  departments.  “A  small  group  of 
faculty  had  to  do  all  the  work  because 
there  was  no  one  else  to  do  it” — a situation 
quite  changed  today. 

Not  only  were  the  resources  plentiful  in 
the  early  years  (entire  bookstores  were 
bought  out  to  start  the  OISE  Library)  but 
the  opportunity  to  do  “new  things”  was 
enormous  too.  When  he  became  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Information  and  Data 
Systems  in  ’67  (renamed  Computer 
Applications),  Dr.  McLean  found  the 
whole  area  of  media  in  education  without 
a home  in  the  Institute  and  he  took  that  on  as 
well.  Staff  members,  hired  from  England, 
began  producing  such  scandalously  crea- 
tive multi-media  projects  as  the  “Per- 
ception Bag,”  which  outraged  some  critics 
because  it  promised  to  contain  the  “smells 
of  an  Irish  slum,  an  outhouse,  a martini, 
and  a sick  drunk,”  and  the  “Ecology  Box” 
of  which  75  were  produced,  each  contain- 


ing a bonafide  parachute.  (The  smells  did 
not  get  into  the  “Bag.”) 

Dr.  McLean’s  own  work,  though,  is  eval- 
uation, and  his  R&D  work  for  the  Institute 
and  the  Ministry  has  covered  almost  every 
area  in  the  arts  and  sciences — from  French 
as  a Second  Language  to  OAIP  field  trials 
for  chemistry,  physics,  English,  and  math 
to  the  International  Math  Study  to  the  high 
school  study  of  forest  management.  His 
most  recent  project  is  the  evaluation  (with 
Doris  Ryan  and  Barbara  Burnaby)  of 
CIDA’s  Human  Resources  Development 
Programs  in  China. 


Doris  Ryan,  Assistant  Director, 

FIELD  SERVICES  AND  RESEARCH 

As  a doctoral  candidate  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  Doris  Ryan  recalls  viewing  the 
new  OISE  as  the  “promised  land”  for  a 
person  wanting  to  do  applied  research. 

That  perception,  which  was  widely  shared 
in  the  U.S.,  brought  her  to  the  Institute  in 
’68,  and  “has  proven  to  be  true.”  Standing 
as  one  testimony  is  the  sheer  volume  of  her 
own  work  from  the  early  ’70s  until  the 
present — an  inch  of  well-thumbed  entries 
in  the  OISE  Library  card  catalogue  on 
topics  covering  the  political,  ad- 
ministrative, and  classroom  aspects  of 
schools  and  schooling.  Three  studies,  in 
particular  (on  mastery  learning,  class-size, 
and  teacher  evaluation),  have  had  a 
marked  impact  on  educational  practices  in 
Ontario,  a result  which  she  attributes  more 
generally  to  “researcher  credibility”  and  a 
“realistic  approach.”  “Many  intrinsically 
valuable  studies,”  she  comments,  “fail  to 
acknowledge  the  schooling  and  govern- 
mental contexts  of  change,  thus  ensuring 
their  own  ineffectualness  and  perhaps,  in 
the  survival  times  of  the  ’80s,  the  absence 
of  external  support.” 

A school  teacher  from  Texas  who  left 
the  restrictions  of  the  classroom  for  the 
relative  freedom  of  academe,  Doris  Ryan  is 
the  only  woman  (so  far)  who  has  reached 
the  upper  echelons  of  OISE  administration. 
“Children,”  she  says,  “learn  and  grow 
through  overcoming  frustration,”  and  that 
pretty  well  sums  up  what  has  motivated 
her  in  her  own  career.  Concerns  about 
teachers’  knowledge  and  administrative 
blocks  to  reform  and  innovation  propelled 
her  from  the  classroom  into  research; 
concerns  about  administrative  support  for 
researchers  played  a part  in  her  moving  out 
of  a professorial  position  to  become  the 
Assistant  Coordinator  of  R&D  and  in  ’81 
into  the  Assistant  Director’s  office.  Here, 
her  job  is  to  provide  the  best  possible 


service  to  OISE  researchers,  find  new 
R&D  clients,  keep  OISE’s  increasingly 
demanding  major  client,  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  satisfied,  and  ensure  that  the 
field  services  program  meets  the  needs  of 
Ontario  educators. 


Ruth  Hayhoe,  Assistant  Professor, 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 


After  17  years  abroad  (11  in  Hong  Kong  ^ 
teaching  secondary  school,  4 at  the  S 

University  of  London  Institute  of  Educa-  S 
tion  as  a graduate  student,  and  2 in  # 

Shanghai  teaching  English,  classical,  and 
biblical  literature),  Ruth  Hayhoe  decided  it  ^ 
was  time  to  come  home.  Her  years  in  tT 
Shanghai  (’80-’82)  brought  a realization  Cl 
that  of  the  three  cultures  she  had  taught  f.  j 
and  studied  in,  it  was  the  newly  emerging  * 1 
culture  of  mainland  China  that  she  felt  ^ 

closest  to  and  wanted  as  an  educator  to  serve,  j 
But  that  realization  brought  another:  in  her  fli 
years  abroad,  she  had  become  alienated  ^ 
from  her  own  roots  in  southern  Ontario;  if  j 
she  wanted  to  be  helpful  to  the  Chinese  in  I | 
comprehending  the  West,  she  would  first  t | 
need  to  come  to  terms  with  her  Canadian  i 
background.  ^ | 

A fellowship  brought  Dr.  Hayhoe  to  f j 
OISE  in  ’84  and  afforded  her  time  for  | j 
reflection  as  well  as  for  work  on  t 

a book  dealing  with  the  transformation  of  X it 
China’s  higher  education  curriculum.  ^ i, 
Then,  the  Higher  Education  Group  invited  ip  | 
her  to  become  an  Assistant  Professor  (as  of  ' !l 
1 July  ’86),  offering  her  an  opportunity  both’jj| 
to  continue  her  work  as  an  international 
educator  and  to  keep  alive  her  interest  in  ’ j' 
China.  j' 

Already,  a trickle  of  Dr.  Hayhoe’s 
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former  students  from  Shanghai  are  en- 
rolling in  Institute  programs  and  she  herself 
is  working  as  a consultant  for  the  OISE 
team  (Doris  Ryan,  Les  McLean,  and 
Barbara  Burnaby)  selected  by  CIDA  to 
evaluate  a number  of  their  Human 
Resources  Development  Programs  in  Chi- 
na. Her  scholarly  background  in  classics, 
literature,  theology,  and  international  edu- 
cation, her  mastery  of  several  languages 
(she  publishes  in  English,  French,  and 
Chinese),  and  her  teaching  experience  in 
Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  are  her  resources 
in  developing  an  understanding  of  “the 
cultural  dimension  of  international  re- 
lations”— an  understanding  which  she  feels 
is  essential  for  successful  exchange  and 
collaboration  between  China  and  the  West. 


Ed  Sullivan,  Professor, 
APPLIED  PSYCHOLOGY  and 
HISTORY  & PHILOSOPHY 


ucation  (1974).  This  book,  which  dealt 
critically  with  the  manipulative  methods  of 
modern  psychology,  was  a turning  point, 
preparing  Sullivan  to  shift  from  a “ ’60s 
liberal  perspective,  characteristic  of  many 
OISE  faculty,  to  a more  radical  social 
perspective.”  Eventually,  hisCritical 
Psychology:  An  Interpretation  of  the  Personal 
World  (1984)  would  integrate  a radical 
political  perspective  with  a version  of  how 
to  do  psychological  work. 

“OISE,”  Sullivan  says,  “has  given  me 
the  opportunity  to  push  creatively  from 
one  set  of  topics  to  another  while 
developing  a larger  consistency  between 
my  theoretical  understanding  and  my 
personal  ideals.  Only  here  could  the 
Critical  Pedagogy  Working  Group,  which  is 
somewhat  oppositional  to  mainstream 
OISE  scholarship,  come  to  be  taken  for 
granted — and  respected — as  a strong 
critical  presence.”  “This  place,”  he 
maintains,  “has  flair.” 


Chris  Nash,  Professor  and  Former  Head, 
NORTHEASTERN  CENTRE 


In  1966,  while  working  as  a psychologist  in 
a daycare  centre  in  Syracuse,  Ed  Sullivan 
was  told  by  Garnet  McDiarmid  (an  OISE 
professor  in  the  Curriculum  Department) 
that  “something  exciting  was  starting  in 
Toronto, “and  his  subsequent  interviews  for 
a faculty  position  confirmed  the  rumor — 
except  that  the  Institute’s  early  offices 
“gave  the  impression  of  housing  some 
fly-by-night  operation,  not  a prestigious  new 
educational  institute.”  After  being  offered 
an  assistant  professorship,  with  two  full-time 
research  assistants,  he  recalls  telling  his 
wife,  “If  this  place  is  on  the  level,  it’s  a gold 
mine.” 

Once  settled  at  OISE,  Dr.  Sullivan’s 
first  major  work  was  rewriting  the  now 
classic  second  edition  of  Ausubel’sr/zeone^ 
and  Problems  of  Child  Development  (1970),  a 
task  which  not  only  established  him  as  a 
child  psychologist  but  also  liberated  him  as 
a writer.  He  went  on  to  publish  a series  of 
articles  and  monographs  with  OISE’s  Clive 
Beck  “on  the  values  side  of  the  Hall- 
Dennis  Report.”  And  then  came  his 
collaboration  with  Dave  Hunt  and  another 
major  book.  Between  Psychology  and  Ed- 


When Chris  Nash  applied  for  a position 
with  OISE’s  Midnorthern  Centre  in  ’72, 
she  was  told  a woman  couldn’t  possibly  do 
field  development  in  the  North — “You 
know,  all  that  driving,  my  dear.”  But  she 
persevered  with  her  application,  got  the  job 
(Project  Director),  and  14  years  later  is  still 
around — outlasting,  in  fact,  most  of  the 
men.  As  for  all  that  driving,  she  recalls, 
with  relish,  a harrowing  journey  to  Bear 
Island  on  a mission  to  study  Native 
children’s  learning  styles.  Her  transporta- 
tion?— a makeshift  sled  behind  a skidoo; 

Dr.  Nash’s  research  interests  have 
shifted  in  accordance  with  the  expressed 
needs  of  her  clientele  for  improved 
programs  in  certain  areas — early  childhood 
and  primary  education.  Native  learning 
styles,  gifted  education  for  all  grade  levels, 
and,  currently,  reading  as  problem  solving. 
A recent  project,  which  illustrates  her 
outreach  philosophy,  is  Morning  North 


CBC,  a series  of  education  commentaries 
on  topics  ranging  from  continuing  educa- 
tion to  problems  of  discipline. 

Just  as  there  were  reservations  in  the 
early  ’70s  about  women  doing  field 
development,  there  were  reservations 
about  field  development  itself.  Some  critics 
doubted  whether  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  should  undertake  research  pro- 
grams governed  by  the  needs  of  practition- 
ers in  the  field.  But,  for  Dr.  Nash,  a former 
chief  psychologist  who  had  grown  frus- 
trated with  the  minimal  impact  of  treating 
individual  children,  the  Field  Centre 
concept  meant  an  opportunity  to  work  “at 
the  interface  of  theory  and  practice”  and  to 
come  up  with  solutions  at  a systemic  level. 
“Letting  the  user  define  the  problem” 
seemed  the  only  way  to  proceed — not  that 
that  has  led  to  simple  solutions.  “The 
Northeastern  Centre  has  a motto — ‘For 
every  complex  problem,  there’s  a simple 
solution,  and  it’s  wrong’.” 


Clive  Beck,  Professor, 
HISTORY  & PHILOSOPHY 


Clive  Beck  chuckles  when  he  recalls  that 
one  of  his  reasons  for  coming  to  OISE 
from  Australia  was  to  see  the  world;  18 
years  later  he’s  still  in  Toronto.  Yet,  in  his 
own  way,  he  has  made  a continuous  effort 
to  “see  the  world,”  to  avoid  the  ivory 
tower  of  academe.  Through  his  workshops 
on  values  education,  he  has  met  Ministry 
officials,  principals,  trustees,  and  teachers 
on  their  own  ground,  learning  from  the 
perspective  they  offer  as  practitioners.  The 
reasonableness  of  the  teaching  load  at 
OISE  has  afforded  him  time  to  leave  the 
halls  of  History  and  Philosophy  to  consult 
on  such  matters  as  education  programs  in 
Canada’s  penitentiary  system,  the  Harvard 
Moral  Education  Project,  and  a review  of 
the  Ontario  Teacher  Education  College. 
The  teaching  load  itself  has  provided  him 
with  some  of  his  best  “real  world” 
contacts — students  and  teachers. 

Dr.  Beck  notes  that  philosophers  some- 
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times  tend  to  assume  that  their  overview  of 
matters  is  a complete  one.  He  also  regards  it 
as  useful  for  an  academic  to  perform  some 
sort  of  administrative  function  and  thinks 
this  is  best  got  over  early  in  one’s  career. 
Thus,  in  1975,  he  took  on  the  position  of 
Coordinator  of  Graduate  Studies,  having 
already  served  two  years  as  Chair  of  History 
and  Philosophy.  The  administrative  work 
verified  his  assumption  that,  indeed,  philos- 
ophers don’t  know  everything.  Dealing  with 
other  departments  and  with  practical  issues, 
like  funding  formulas  and  academic  appeals, 
taught  him  a lot  about  other  disciplines  and 
about  the  non-academic  side  of  higher 
education. 

Much  of  Dr.  Beck’s  writing  has  been  on 
values  education.  He  thinks  now  that 
ethics  courses  may  not  be  implemented  in 
the  school  system  on  a wide  basis  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  and  he  has  adopted  a 
more  “topic-oriented”  approach.  His  aim 
is  to  get  ethical  issues  into  the  existing 
curricula  in  social  and  environmental 
studies,  history,  literature,  health  sciences, 
and  family  studies. 


Robbie  Case,  Professor, 
APPLIED  PSYCHOLOGY 


On  graduation  from  McGill  in  ’65,  Robbie 
Case  spent  a year  working  as  a high  school 
teacher  on  a kibbutz,  meeting  children  who 
had  immigrated  to  Israel  from  a wide 
variety  of  cultural  backgrounds.  This 
experience  was  the  beginning  of  a life-long 
interest  in  education,  culture,  and  intellec- 
tual development — an  interest  he  pursued 
in  graduate  school,  first  at  Oxford,  then  at 
OISE.  Taking  his  first  academic  post  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  in  ’71, 
he  initiated  a set  of  empirical  studies  on  the 
relationship  between  children’s  level  of 
cognitive  development  and  their  capacity 
for  learning. Then,  after  launching  his  career 
in  the  States,  he  followed  a pattern  typical 
of  Canadian  academics  by  returning  home. 

Dr.  Case  joined  his  alma  mater  in  the 
Department  of  Applied  Psychology  in  ’76. 
By  this  time,  his  research  interests  had 
focussed  on  the  intellectual  development  of 


very  young  children,  leading  him,  eventual- 
ly, to  formulate  a general  theory  of 
children’s  development.  His  most  recent 
book,  a labor  of  love  of  the  past  six  years, 
is  entitled  Intellectual  Development:  From 
Birth  to  Adulthood  (1985).  In  this  book,  he 
tackles  the  three  classic  questions  which 
any  general  theory  of  development  must 
address — namely  (1)  How  do  children’s 
minds  function  at  different  stages  of 
development?  (2)  How  do  children  make 
the  transition  from  one  stage  to  the  next? 
and  (3)  What  steps  can  parents  and 
educators  take  to  ensure  that  each  child 
achieves  his  or  her  full  potential?  It  is  his 
hope  that  the  answers  he  proposes  to  these 
questions  will  spark  a renewed  interest  in 
the  field  of  intellectual  development  and 
be  of  help  both  to  researchers  and 
practitioners. 

Dr.  Case  is  the  recipient  of  many 
international  awards,  including  a Guggen- 
heim, a Van  Leer,  and  a Spencer  fellowship. 


Margrit  Eichler,  Chairperson, 
SOCIOLOGY 


Margrit  Eichler  didn’t  expect  to  make  it  to 
North  America,  let  alone  OISE,  when  she 
applied  in  the  mid-’60s  from  the  Free 
University  in  Berlin  for  funding  to  study  at 
Duke  University  in  the  U.S.  She’d  been 
told  that  no  one  ever  got  funded  their  first 
time  out;  she  considered  the  grant  applica- 
tion a trial  run  for  her  subsequent  ap- 
plication to  another  country.  But  she  got  the 
money,  completing  her  Ph.D.  at  Duke  in 
1971.  She  accepted  a post  at  the  University 
of  Waterloo  in  1973. 

Dr.  Eichler  has  always  had  in  women’s 
studies  a very  clear  intellectual  focus.  Early 
on  at  Duke,  she  joined  a women’s 
consciousness-raising  group.  “We  were 
asking  the  right  questions,”  she  says,  “but 
we  weremt  using  methods  to  answer  them.” 
She  set  about  to  work  out  some  answers 
using  a scientific  approach,  turning  to 
questions  on  the  family,  power  and  sexual 
stratification,  and  women’s  labor.  For  the 
past  six  years,  a major  emphasis  in  her  work 
has  been  sexual  bias  in  research  studies. 
Methods  and  approaches  in  the  social 


sciences  tend  to  generalize  from  the  male  I 
experience  to  that  of  women.  Eichler 
advocates  non-sexist  research  that  includes  r 
an  awareness  of  sex  as  a social  variable.  g 

Since  joining  OISE  in  1975,  Dr.  Eichler  | 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  development 
of  women’s  studies  here.  She  believes  it 
important  that  women’s  studies  remain 
grounded  in  specific  disciplines.  Students 
then  can  become  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
methods  of  these  disciplines  (most  often 
sociology  or  history  and  philosophy),  earn- 
ing degrees  in  their  subject  area  with  a 
specialization  in  women’s  studies. 

Dr.  Eichler  is  now  turning  her  attention  to 
another  area  she  sees  as  needing  scrutiny 
from  a non-sexist  perspective,  that  of 
stratification. 


David  Stern,  Professor  Emeritus, 
MODERN  LANGUAGE  CENTRE 

David  Stern  began  life  as  Hans  Heinrich 
Stern.  Ex-matriculated  from  Heidelberg 
University  in  1933,  Stern  fled  Hitler’s 
Germany  for  England,  where  he  studied 
and  taught  languages  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  One  of  his  tasks  as  a soldier  in  the 
British  army  was  to  work  with  pick  and 
shovel  in  the  clean-up  of  London  during 
the  Blitz.  In  1942,  he  was  assigned  to  a 
secret  intelligence  unit  outside  London.  As 
German  aliens  were  encouraged  to 
anglicize  their  names  in  the  event  of 
capture,  it  was  then  that  he  became, 
temporarily,  David  Steam,  after  the  war 
H.H.  Stern  once  again,  with  the  “David” 
surviving  as  a wartime  memento. 

In  1949,  Stern  began  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Hull.  He  also  did  studies  on 
parental  learning  and  language  learning  for 
UNESCO.  In  1965,  he  moved  to  the 
University  of  Essex  and  started  its  Master’s 
program  in  applied  linguistics.  Then  in  1968, 
with  some  trepidation  and  the  safety-net  of  a 
leave  from  Essex,  he  arrived  in  Toronto  to 
establish  OISE’s  Modern  Language  Centre 
in  the  Department  of  Curriculum. 

Dr.  Stern  regards  as  major  projects  of  the 
Centre’s  earlier  years  the  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Project,  which  evaluated  the  feasibility 
of  developing  bilingualism  in  the  regular 
school  system;  research  on  language  learn- 
ing; and  the  French  Modules  Project,  which 
produced  experimental  language  teaching 
materials.  He  is  delighted  that,  more 
recently,  the  Centre  has  established  a 
National  Heritage  Languages  Resource  Unit 
and  has  also  received  a $1  million  SSHRC 
grant  for  further  study  on  language  learning 
and  proficiency.  For  Stern,  the  Centre’s 
major  accomplishment  in  the  area  of  field 
development  has  been  the  Language  Teach- 
ing Library  and  Information  Service,  headed 
by  Alice  Weinrib,  “mainstay”  of  the  MLC. 

Meanwhile,  although  retired,  David 
Stern  works  away  in  his  10th  floor  office, 
writing,  preparing  for  one  of  the  two 
courses  he  continues  to  teach,  and 
directing  the  National  Core  French  Study 
for  the  Canadian  Association  of  Second 
Language  Teachers.  □ 
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MIDDLE 

MANAGEMENT 


Edward  S.  Hickcox, 

Educational  Administration 

When  I first  became  Chair  of  OISE’s 
Department  of  Educational  Administration 
in  1977,  I thought  I should  call  a meeting  of 
the  faculty.  Perhaps  four  out  of  sixteen 
members  showed  up.  It  was  then  I realized 
that  the  perceived  administrative  power  of 
this  position  was  in  no  way  comparable  to 
the  sway  I had  held  as  a secondary  school 
principal.  At  least  there  when  I called  a 
meeting,  attendance  was  100  percent — 
unless  a note  from  home  was  provided. 

I held  the  position  of  Department  Chair 
from  1977  until  1985,  although  approxi- 
mately a year  of  that  time  was  spent  on 
leave  and  on  secondment  to  a senior  (so 
they  said)  administrative  position  in  the 
Institute.  This  article  is  about  some 
experiences  and  memories  of  the  years 
since  1977.  The  central  thesis  is  that  the 
job  of  Department  Chair  at  OISE  is 
fascinating  in  many  ways,  but  train 
conductors  have  more  power.  They  blow  a 
whistle,  and  the  train  starts  to  move — 
sometimes. 

Faculty 

We  had  about  16  faculty  at  the  start 
and  about  11  at  the  end.  We  had 
retirements,  tenure  turndowns,  bought-off 
faculty,  promotions  and  demotions  to  and 
from  higher  positions,  resignations  in 
anger,  and  the  addition  of  two  members 
from  the  Planning  Department,  a unifthat 
had  suffered  organizational  execution  (no 
blindfolds). 

The  main  characteristic  common  to  the 
faculty  was  that,  with  only  a few 
exceptions,  they  had  held  administrative 
positions  in  the  Institute  and  elsewhere,  all 
the  way  to  the  level  of  assistant  director, 
and  most  had  left  their  positions  under  less 
than  happy  conditions.  That  is,  farewell 
dinners  were  distinctly  lacking.  Could  1 
send  a memo  to  Jack  McCarthy,  former 
Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  reminding 
him  to  start  his  classes  on  time?  My 
general  impression  is  that  we  were  a bunch 
of  chiefs  who  not  only  had  no  Indians,  but 
most  of  us  had  been  scalped. 

But  there  were  wonderful  speeches  and 
tremendous  displays  of  temper.  At  one 
memorable  meeting,  at  least  two  mem- 
bers, following  marvellous  words  delivered 
in  iambic  pentameter,  rose  from  the  table 
and  departed,  slamming  the  door  behind. 
On  the  second  slam,  I believe,  the  picture 
on  the  wall  fell  down. 

We  finally  adopted  a rule  that  a quorum 
consisted  of  one  member  from  each 
constituency.  Since  we  had'but  three 
constituencies,  we  could  vote  with  only 
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three  individuals  present.  Since  I could 
count  myself  as  a faculty  member  and  my 
secretary  as  a support  staff  representative, 
we  needed  only  a student  to  do  business» 
While  our  enrolment  was  never  very 
strong,  we  could  usually  round  up  one 
student  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  be 
good  to  observe  decision  making  in  a 
complex  organization  first  hand. 

Despite  all  this  (and  more  will  be 
presented  in  my  forthcoming  book,  OISE 
Confidential),  we  did  our  jobs  and  we 
enjoyed  many  a laugh. 

Support  Staff 

During  my  term  of  office,  we  had  a 
complete  turnover  of  support  staff.  We  had 
a succession  of  executive  secretaries  and 
administrative  officers,  including  one  AO 
who  came  through  twice.  Obviously,  I had 
tremendous  talent  for  personnel  admin- 
istration. Obviously,  all  those  courses  I 
took  in  how  to  run  an  office  were  of 
tremendous  value.  Obviously,  I generated 
great  loyalty  among  the  support  staff. 

One  of  the  things  I did  quite  consistently 
was  to  meet  in  the  morning  with  the 
Executive  Secretary  and  the  Administra- 
tive Officer  for  about  15  or  20  minutes. 

You  would  expect  that  we  made  great 
decisions  during  those  times,  such  as  who 
was  to  get  what  office  and  how  to  deal  with 
our  accumulated  deficit.  Not  at  all.  We 
dealt  mainly  with  gossip.  Who  was  seen 
where  with  whom?  And  the  like.  I was  thus 
provided  with  a constant  stream  of 
valuable  information  which  I could  then 
feed  into  the  grapevine  through  my  friends 
on  the  11th  and  12th  floors.  In  return,  they 
gave  me  some  tidbits  which  I could  share 
at  the  morning  meetings.  A beautiful  system. 

Students 

We  number  among  our  graduates  many 
who  have  done  well.  Harry  Fisher  learned 
how  to  survive  the  beaucracy  with  us.  The 
Governor  General  of  Grenada  is  one  of  our 
graduates,  and  he  did  not  get  shot  as  a 
result  of  what  he  learned  with  us.  We’ve 
got  some  professors,  senior  administrators. 


and  the  occasional  scholar.We  do  not  have  a 
list  of  those  who  have  fallen  by  the  wayside, 

As  an  illustration  of  the  utter  commit- 
ment of  our  students,  I recall  receiving  a 
telephone  call  late  one  afternoon  from  a 
man  enrolled  in  one  of  our  courses  in  the 
evening.  It  was  one  of  those  blizzard  days, 
and  while  many  classes  were  cancelled  by 
professors,  some  were  being  held.  This 
particular  student  wanted  to  know  whether 
his  class  was  going  to  be  cancelled.  I asked 
the  title  of  the  course.  He  didn’t  know.  I 
asked  the  number  of  the  course.  He  didn’t 
know.  I asked  what  room  it  met  in.  He 
didn’t  know.  I asked  for  the  name  of  the 
instructor.  He  didn't  even  know  that.  We 
certainly  made  strong  impressions  on  our 
students. 

The  Institute 

During  my  tenure  as  Chair,  I worked  for 
two  Directors — Cliff  Pitt  and  Bernard 
Shapiro.  One  could  hardly  imagine  two 
more  different  styles  of  leadership.  Cliff 
used  to  send  us  hand-lettered  Christmas 
cards.  He  would  consult  at  length  on  every 
conceivable  issue.  He  liked  to  linger  over 
the  decisions.  Bernard,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  not  much  on  chit  chat.  His  meetings 
were  short,  when  he  ran  them.  On  one 
particular  occasion,  Mark  Holmes  and  I 
bet  on  how  long  a meeting  we  were  going 
to  have  with  Bernard.  We  timed  it.  Eight 
seconds.  That  is  efficiency. 

The  Chairs  of  Departments  met  fairly 
regularly.  While  as  a group  we  were  not 
part  of  the  governing  structure  and  so 
could  not  really  take  a stand,  we  were 
supposed  to  receive  information  and  to 
provide  it.  I recall,  though,  an  instance 
when  the  Chairs  felt  as  a group  that  a 
decision  from  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
Director  was  wrong.  One  of  the  Chairs 
indicated  in  a loud  voice  that  we  should 
engage  in  CIVIL  DISOBEDIENCE!  Since 
Henry  David  Thoreau  was  driven  home  to 
me  in  no  uncertain  terms  when  I was 
growing  up,  I supported  her.  We  engaged 
in  Civil  Disobedience,  and  we  won.  Too 
bad  the  issue  was  trivial. 

Summing  Up 

I now  fade  into  the  obscurity  of  the 
professoriate,  gone  from  the  limelight,  no 
longer  the  recipient  of  memos  asking  for 
the  Department’s  view  on  the  future  of 
education.  From  my  reduced  office  at  the 
rear  end  of  the  Institute,  I gaze  through  the 
mists  outside  my  window  toward  Casa 
Loma,  content  to  contemplate  the  motives 
that  would  impel  anyone  to  build  such  a 
structure.  And  is  that  someone  in  a Casa 
Loma  tower  wondering  how  such  a place 
as  OISE  could  exist?  El 
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INSTITUTE  STAFF 


Marion  Harris  and  Angela  Hildyard, 

Personnel  Services  Administrator, 

Personnel  and  Labor  Relations  Manager 

Marion  Harris  and  Angela  Hildyard  came 
to  their  positions  in  personnel  with  a solid 
knowledge  of  how  the  Institute  functions. 
They  each  had  several  years  experience  as 
research  officers,  and  Dr.  Hildyard,  an 
OISE  alumna  with  a Ph.D.  from  Applied 
Psychology,  had  also  worked  in  research 
administration.  In  addition,  they  had  each 
been  active  in  OPSEU  (the  union  rep- 
resenting research  officers),  Ms.  Harris 
having  served  as  its  chief  steward  before 
assuming  a professional  staff  position  as  an 
administrative  officer.  Thus,  by  the  time 
they  had  worked  their  way  up  to  the 
Personnel  Office  on  the  12th  floor,  they 
knew  the  system,  the  faculty,  and  the 
staff — from  many  points  of  view. 


One  of  the  challenges  these  two  women 
find  in  personnel  work  at  such  a relatively 
small  institution  as  OISE  (approximately 
475  employees,  not  counting  grad  assis- 
tants) is  the  large  number  of  staff  groupings 
(6),  each  represented  by  its  own  asso- 
ciation or  union,  each  with  its  own 
agreement  to  negotiate  and  implement. 
Another  feature  of  OISE  staff  is  that  they 
tend  to  stay.  Several  have  worked  here  for 
15  years  or  more,  some  since  the  doors 
opened.  Students,  too,  tend  to  come  back 
to  jobs  at  OISE,  especially  in  research, 
while  1 1 of  the  faculty  are  OISE  grads. 

And  there  are  many  more  people  out  there 
who  would  like  to  work  at  OISE — a recent 
ad  for  a professional  staff  position  drew 
158  responses,  while  one  for  a secretarial 
position  drew  98. 


Barbara  Burnaby,  Research  Associate, 
MODERN  LANGUAGE  CENTRE 


In  the  pre-Centennial  mid-’60s,  when  it 
was  even  more  fashionable  than  now  to 
engage  in  self-deprecating  talk  about  one's 
Canadian  roots,  Barbara  Burnaby  decided 
to  challenge  the  negative  assessment  of  her 
native  land  by  having  a look  at  it  from 
some  place  else.  She  went  to  Japan.  And 
although  her  interests  on  going  were 
Japanese  art  and  the  chance  to  reflect 
Canada  from  a distance,  the  three-year  trip 
sparked  an  interest  in  language  learning 
that  has  been  the  focus  of  her  work  ever 
since. 

Back  in  Toronto  in  '68,  she  taught  ESL 
classes  for  adult  immigrants  and  then  went 
on  to  do  a Masters  program  in  linguistics. 

A job  as  a course  development  officer  took 
her  to  Saskatchewan,  where  she  met 
several  people  involved  in  native  language 
education.  She  stayed  out  west  another 
year,  in  Alberta,  developing  curriculum 
and  training  teachers  as  a Cree  language 
program  consultant.  Then  it  was  back  to 
Toronto  and  a doctorate  at  OISE  in  the 
area  of  native  language  education.  Since 
1979,  she  has  been  a research  associate  in 
the  Institute’s  Modern  Language  Centre. 

One  of  Dr.  Burnaby’s  projects  at  OISE 
has  been  the  ESL  Professional  Develop- 
ment Modules.  These  seven  units  are 
designed  for  practising  or  beginning  teachers 
of  ESL.  But  the  major  project  of  the  last 
several  years  has  been  reading  in  English  for 
Native  children.  This  massive  undertaking 
has  involved  vvorking  with  northern  Native 
groups  who  will  be  served  by  the  program  to 
plan,  develop,  and  field-test  English-lan- 
guage materials.  Now  that  Fitzhenry  and 
Whiteside  has  agreed  to  publish  the  material. 


the  scramble  to  put  it  into  final  form 
demands  a great  deal  of  Dr.  Burnaby’s 
attention — but  not  all  of  it.  She  has 
discovered  Asia  once  again,  working  as  one 
of  three  principal  investigators  on  the 
OISE-CIDA  “China  Project.’’ 


Betty  Penistan,  Secretary, 

CENTRE  FOR  PRINCIPAL  DEVELOPMENT 


“When  I came  to  OISE  in  ’66,  things  were 
vastly  different  from  what  they  are  today. 
Professors  all  smoked  pipes  or  cigarettes, 
and  they  had  coffee  brought  to  them  at 
regular  breaks  during  the  day.  Secretaries 
mostly  worked  in  large,  open  areas,  their 
desks  lined  up  in  rows,  typing — well, 
re-typing — to  get  ‘perfect  copy.’  There  was 
no  liquid  paper  or  correction  tape.  No 
word  processors,  of  course,  or  xeroxing 
machines.  We  had  to  crank  out  copies  by 
hand  on  a gestetner.  . . . Each  department 
had  a receptionist  who  filtered  calls  to  the 
secretaries,  who  then  filtered  them  again  to 
the  faculty.’’ 

The  fitness  phase  has  since  made 
tobacco  unfashionable  among  intellectuals, 
the  feminist  movement  has  changed  the 
character  of  coffee  breaks,  new  office 
technology  has  made  “perfect  copy’’ 
obsolete  and  copying  a matter  of  pushing  a 
button.  Austerity  has  made  receptionists  a 
luxury  of  the  past  and  reorganization  of 
Institute  space  to  accommodate  new 
departments,  centres,  and  tenants  has 
transformed  an  open-concept  building  into 
a maze  of  corridors  and  partjtioned-off 
cubby-holes.  And  so  Mrs.  Penistan’s  reflec- 
tions tell  the  story  of  20  years. 

Being  the  secretary  to  prolific  writers, 
perhaps  the  fate  of  a competent  secretary 
of  the  old  school,  has  meant  a heavy 
workload  over  the  years.  But  the  stress  of 
endless  deadlines  has  been  lightened  by 
humor  (one  faculty  member  used  to 
interrupt  the  flow  of  his  taped  dictations  to 
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say,  “Betty  here’s  a great  joke  I just 
heard,”  and  then  proceed  to  relate  it)  and 
by  OISE’s  integration  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
East  into  office  routine.  Every  Tuesday 
noon-hour,  Mrs.  Penistan  joins  other 
beleaguered  Institute  staff  in  an  hour  of 
yoga,  something  which  this  Scottish  lady  of 
Presbyterian  roots  has  enjoyed  immensely. 


Jeannie  Stewart,  Executive  Secretary, 
ADULT  EDUCATION 


“As  I understand  it,  all  the  departments  at 
OISE  are  run  democratically,  but  in  my 
very  prejudiced  opinion.  Adult  Education 
has  had  a greater  degree  of  success  at 
being  democratic.  I attribute  that  to  the 
commitment  of  the  people  in  the  depart- 
ment to  participatory  democracy.”  That’s 
how  Jeanie  Stewart,  Executive  Secretary 
at  OISE  since  ’75  and  current  President  of 
the  General  Support  Staff  Association 
(GSSA),  assesses  the  liveliness  and  sense 
of  fair  play  that  prevail  in  Adult  Education. 
“Sure,”  she  admits,  and  this  applies 
generally,  “it’s  a slower  way  of  doing 
things,  working  through  the  Department 
Council  and  the  various  committees  which 
handle  everything  from  admissions  and 
awards  to  graduate  instruction,  but  the  end 
result  is  more  satisfactory;  you  have  a 
healthy  sense  of  ownership,  of  contri- 
bution, to  the  decisions  made.” 

Two  very  tangible  results  of  Adult 
Education’s  commitment  to  collaboration 
and  cooperation  are  the  monthly  meetings 
of  the  administrative  officer  and  the 
secretaries  (to  which  the  faculty  are  invited 
when  appropriate)  and  the  work  team 
concept,  a unique  approach  to  the  division 
of  labor.  The  latter  is  based  on  a detailed 
forecast  of  the  responsibilities  each  secre- 
tary will  carry  over  a term — from  handling 
the  course  load  of  several  professors  to 
research  assignments  to  committee  work. 
Once  the  forecast  has  been  made,  the 
secretaries  and  administrative  officer  meet 
to  assign  tasks  as  equitably  as  possible. 

“It’s  far  more  than  lending  a hand  or 
pitching  in  at  busy  times — we  also  distri- 
bute assignments  according  to  the  reality  of 
the  situation.” 

In  her  capacity  as  GSSA  president,  Ms. 
Stewart  hopes  to  apply  some  of  the  lessons 
of  participatory  democracy  learned  in  her 
department.  “If  you  really  want  any 


OISE  STAFF  AND  THEIR  ASSOCIATIONS/UNIONS 

Faculty 

(134  plus  senior  administrators) 

Faculty  Association 

General  Support  Staff 

(159,  including  secretarial  and 
clerical  staff  and  an-assortment 
of  technicians  and  skilled  trades- 
people) 

General  Support  Staff 
Association  (GSSA) 

Management 

Professional 

(5,  one  each  in  the  library, 
finance,  personnel,  plant  office, 
and  graduate  studies) 

Management 
Professional  Group 

Professional 

(70,  including  administrative 
officers  and  various  people  in 
units  such  as  media,  publications, 
the  library,  finance,  and  computer 
services) 

Professional  Staff 
Association 

Research  Officers 

(100,  including  research  officers 
and  temporary  project  managers) 

Ontario  Public  Service 
Employees  Union 
(OPSEU),  local  578 

TOTAL:  474 

Graduate  Assistants 

fluctuating  populations 

Canadian  Union  of 
Educational  Workers 
(CUEW),local  7 

association  to  work  well,  you  have  to 
encourage  a sense  of  community,  which 
means  you  have  to  have  an  ongoing  forum 
in  which  people  can  communicate.  If  I can 
encourage  the  development  of  a sense  of 
community,  of  working  together  for  a 
common  cause  among  our  GSSA  members 
themselves,  and  in  relation  to  OISE’s 
committees.  I’ll  be  satisfied  with  my  term 
as  president.” 


John  McConnell,  Editor, 
OISE  PRESS 


In  1971,  John  McConnell,  a graduate 
student  from  England  at  the  Pontifical 
Institute  for  Mediaeval  Studies,  had  an 
experience  which  changed  the  course  of  his 
life.  “I  was  thinking  of  doing  a Ph.D.  Then 
one  of  my  cheques  bounced.  ‘Good 
heavens’,  I thought.  ‘No  sense  working 
myself  into  a state  of  academic  unemploy- 
ability— what  can  I do?’  ” One  week  later, 
he  was  hired  by  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston 
as  an  editor  in  their  College  Division,  and 
though  he  left  that  company  in  ’76,  he’s 
been  an  editor  ever  since.  After  a stint  of 
freelancing,  he  joined  OISE  Press  in  ’77. 

At  OISE  Press,  an  editor’s  job  entails 
more  than  correcting,  checking,  and 
untangling  written  prose.  Mr.  McConnell, 
working  with  the  Editor-in-Chief  and  the 
Production  Manager,  sees  books  through 
from  beginning  to  end — a task  involving 
him  with  authors,  art  design,  and 
responsibility  for  the  final  product.  “At  the 
end,  Vandykes  (the  printer’s  film  proofs)  are 


checked  because  that’s  the  last  time  you 
have  the  chance  to  change  anything  if  you 
want  to  save  your  skin.”  But,  in  addition  to 
books  (of  which  he’s  edited  ten  in  the  past 
year  alone,  ranging  from  a basic  guide  to 
Jungian  psychology  to  a primer  on  the 
teaching/learning  process),  Mr.  McConnell 
works  on  the  learning  materials  produced  by 
the  Press  for  curriculum  development. 
“Keeping  up  with  the  Joneses — An  ESL 
Soap  Opera”  has  been  perhaps  his  most 
artistically  challenging  project,  requiring  that 
he  direct  a group  of  fledgling  actors  from 
around  the  Institute  to  produce  the  kit’s 
audio-tape.  Fortunately,  he  didn’t  have  to 
deal  with  Equity. 

As  the  Press  shifts  emphasis  from  the 
more  strictly  academic  side  of  publishing  to 
a practical,  student-teacher  approach,  Mr. 
McConnell  looks  forward  to  a greater 
volume  of  readers  for  the  manuscripts  he 
labors  over. 
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Ruth  Marks,  Librarian 


“In  OISE’s  early  library  at  102  Bloor 
Street  West,  there  was  no  hint  of 
academe.  There  seemed  to  be  more  books 
and  people  on  the  administrative  floor.  As 
it  turned  out,  the  library  was  just  in  the 
throes  of  building  its  collection.”  Eventual- 
ly, the  OISE  Library  (renamed  in  honor  of 
the  Institute’s  first  director,  R.W.B. 

Jackson  in  1980)  would  come  to  boast  a 
collection  of  over  half  a million  titles  in 
books  and  microfiche,  an  additional  45,000 
items  illustrating  curriculum  development, 
a special  historical  collection  of  Ontario 
educational  texts — and  a reputation  among 
researchers  as  one  of  the  premier  educa- 
tional libraries  in  Canada. 

Building  up  the  library  took  much 
enthusiasm,  hard  work,  and  perseverance. 
Ruth  Marks,  who  pioneered,  developed, 
and  has  maintained  the  Library’s  Cur- 
riculum Resources  Unit,  thus  comments  on 
the  move  to  the  OISE  building  in  1970: 

“The  high  ceilings  on  the  ground  floor 
[where  the  Unit  is  housed]  impressed  us, 
and  the  stacks  looked  great  marching  down 
the  floor.  But  the  pot  lights  cast  dim  spots  of 
light  and  we  were  unable  to  read  the  call 
numbers  on  the  book  spines  to  shelve  the 
books  except  with  the  aid  of  flashlights. 

We  figured  that  the  architect  had  a cocktail 
lounge  in  mind  as  a second  string  in  case 
plans  for  OISE  fell  through.” 

The  Curriculum  Resources  Unit  itself  is 
a wonderfully  creative  hodge-podge  of 
games,  kits,  books,  and  computer  manuals 
“reflecting  the  shifting  stances  in  education 
and  in  turn  reflecting  the  needs  of  a 
changing  society” — raw  material  for  the 
reconstruction  of  an  era.  Armed  with  an 
M.A.  in  Library  Science  and  eventually  an 
M.Ed.  in  Curriculum  from  OISE,  Mrs. 


Marks  staned  from  scratch  in  1969,  guided 
by  a recommendation  in  the  Hall-Dennis 
report  that  there  be  established  “within  the 
context  of  OISE  an  educational  materials 
centre  where  the  latest  developments  in 
educational  aids,  ranging  from  books  to 
computers,  might  be  viewed.”  As  the 
archivist  casting  a backward  glance,  she 
says,  “Though  in  the  1970s  funding  for 
curriculum  development  dried  up  all  over 
the  world,  the  collection  is  rich  in  the  work 
of  the  past  20  years  and  serves  as  a 
repository  for  those  wonderfully  liberating 
ideas  about  the  potential  of  education  that 
infused  the ’60s  and  part  of  the ’70s.” 


Greorge  Duncan,  Plant  Manager, 
PLANT  OFFICE 


George  Duncan  has  been  managing  OISE’s 
physical  space  since  the  Institute  was 
housed  in  the  Bloor-Bay  area.  Even  in  those 
early  days  of  numerous  scattered  buildings, 
recalls  Mr.  Duncan,  the  OISE  population 
had  by  then  grown  enough  that  when  he 
accompanied  Director  Bob  Jackson  from 
one  building  to  another,  the  Director 
regretted  that  he  no  longer  knew  everyone 
by  name. 

The  move  from  all  those  smaller 
buildings  into  the  present  site  at  252  Bloor 
St.  W.  was  not  without  complications.  The 
Canadian  Chiropractic  College  occupied  a 
part  of  that  site,  and  Canada  Square  (the 
owners  of  the  OISE  building)  had  to  trade 
land  holdings  in  North  Toronto  for  the 
Bloor  Street  real  estate.  Next  were  the 
problems  of  diverting  the  underground 
Taddle  Creek  in  order  to  build  the  parking 
lot  and  of  fortifying  the  pillars  in  the 
subway  stations  on  which  OISE  rests. 

Then  in  May  1970  began  the  actual  move, 
an  effort  that  involved  hundreds  of  hours 
of  overtime  for  George  Duncan  and  his 


staff  over  a 3-month  period,  hours  logged 
without  expectation  of  pay  simply  because 
the  job  had  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Duncan  now  heads  a staff  that 
includes  a full  maintenance  crew  (respon- 
sible for  carpentry,  electrical  work,  equip- 
ment repairs),  switchboard  operators,  park- 
ing attendants,  the  OISE  driver,  and  the 
people  doing  room  bookings  and  con- 
ference organization.  He  acts  as  liaison 
with  the  15  tenants  who  rent  space  in  the 
OISE  building.  He  fields  complaints  about 
air  filtration,  organizes  furniture  moves 
from  one  floor  to  another,  and  figures  out 
the  best  deal  on  much-needed  carpeting. 

He  also  arranges  for  walls  to  shift  as 
departments  expand  and  contract  and  as 
the  vagaries  of  research  funding  affect  the 
need  for  and  style  of  space  in  any  one  area. 
The  business  of  wall  expansion  and  office 
size  can  be  a sensitive  issue — a professor 
who  discovered  that  the  professional 
staffperson  next  door  had  an  office  larger 
than  his  own  refused  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Duncan  for  four  years  for  allowing  this 
disruption  of  etiquette  to  occur. 


Walter  Aue,  Senior  Tradesman, 
PLANT  OFFICE 


Walter  Aue  begins  his  OISE  work  week  at 
1 p.m.  on  Tuesday  after  driving  down  from 
the  lakeside  home  he  built  for  himself  and 
his  wife  in  the  cottage  country  of 
Bobcaygeon.  Although  work  starts  at  a 
leisurely  hour  for  Mr.  Aue  on  Tuesday,  the 
next  two  days  of  the  week  see  him  at  OISE 
from  very  early  morning  till  8 or  9 at  night. 
Then,  by  Friday  at  4:30,  he’s  off  north 
again,  back  to  the  lake. 

This  work  arrangement,  ongoing  for  the 
last  10  years,  suits  Mr.  Aue  well.  Not  only 
has  it  allowed  him  country  living  for  half 
the  week,  it  has  enabled  him  the  freedom 
to  work  alone  quietly  at  the  many  repairs 
he’s  called  upon  to  make  in  his  job  as 
senior  tradesman.  He  handles  a variety  of 
maintenance  tasks,  doing  electrical  work, 
welding,  and  repairs.  The  work  is  assigned 
and  it’s  up  to  him  to  arrange  his  own 
schedule  for  completing  it — until,  of 
course,  summoned  on  his  belt  beeper  to 
solve  some  emergency. 

Shortly  after  coming  to  OISE  in  1968, 

Mr.  Aue  was  one  of  a group  of 
maintenance  staff  known  as  the  Four 
Musketeers.  Although  that  group  has 
disbanded,  and  the  jokes  are  now  less 
frequent,  he  still  finds  OISE  a pleasant 
place  to  work.  The  other  staff  and  faculty 
are  easy  to  get  on  with,  “a  friendly  lot.” 

When  Walter  Aue  retires  from  OISE 
next  spring,  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to 
replace  him,  says  George  Duncan,  Physical 
Plant  Manager — he  brought  to  his  job  a 
broad  range  of  skills  in  most  of  the  trades 
and  an  ability  to  fix  just  about  anything.  « 
That  skill  was  recognized  recently  when  he^ 
was  given  an  award  by  the  Colleges  and 
Universities  School  Safety  Organization  of  w| 
Ontario  for  designing  and  building  safety 
guards  for  the  OISE  printing  presses.  ; j 
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Research  and  Development  at  OISE 


David  W.  Brison 

The  Early  Days  (1966-1970) 

I arrived  at  OISE,  along  with  a number  of 
other  Americans,  in  the  fall  of  1966.  There 
were  several  reasons  why  the  new  institute 
was  attractive  to  me:  the  salary  and 
working  conditions  were  good,  but 
more  important  were  easy  access  to 
research  funds  and  what  I per- 
ceived, somewhat  naively,  to  be  favor- 
able conditions  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
results  of  disciplined  inquiry  into  the 
educational  process.  I’d  worked  in  the 
educational  system  as  a school 
psychologist  and  had  some  ideas  about 
how  the  system  could  be  improved.  I 
thought  that  educational  R&D  could 
provide  direction  and  impetus  for  those 
improvements  and  wanted  to  work  in  a 
setting  receptive  to  the  kind  of  input  I 
thought  I could  provide. 

This  kind  of  idealism,  mixed  as  it  was  in 
rpy  case  with  a typically  American 
generous  dose  of  self-interest,  was  not 
unique  to  me.  For  many,  education  was  the 
key  to  a better  life.  As  a result  of  an 
improved  system,  fewer  people  would  be 
unemployed,  hard-core  cultural  deprivation 
would  disappear,  the  population  would 
become  bilingual,  and  a better  educated 
population  would  find  solutions  to  pressing 
social  problems. 

I soon  discovered  that  the  climate  in 
Ontario  for  educational  research  and  de- 
velopment was  not  as  favorable  as  I had 
thought.  If  I’d  been  more  perceptive,  or 
perhaps  less  optimistic,  I would  have  read 
the  signs  more  clearly.  I remember  saying 
in  my  interview  with  Floyd  Robinson  (then 
Head  of  OISE’s  Applied  Psychology 
Department)  that  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, having  participated  along  with  the 
Minister  of  Education  in  creating  OISE, 
would  surely  incorporate  the  results  of  our 
research  into  its  decisions  and  programs. 
Floyd  knew  better,  and  although  he  didn’t 
vigorously  refute  my  statement,  he  didn’t 
support  it  either.  Rather,  as  I recall,  he 
mumbled  something  to  the  effect  of  “Well, 
that  is  the  intent.’’ 

I found  that  OISE  had  been  set  up  in  a 
way  that  antagonized  a lot  of  people,  and 
the  results  were  apparent.  In  our  first  full 
year  of  operation,  it  was  not  possible  to  get 
the  Minister  or  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  send  a statement  to  the  school 
boards  explaining  the  purpose  of  the 
Institute  and  suggesting  that  they  might 
cooperate  with  us — even  though  active 
attempts  were  made  to  get  such  a 
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statement.  Then  for  several  years. 
Department  of  Education  officials  were 
prohibited  by  the  Deputy  Minister  from 
attending  meetings  set  up  by  OISE. 

The  problem,  as  I see  it,  was  that  key 
politicians  and  their  advisors  thought  that 
change  in  education  would  have  to  be 
instigated  from  outside  the  existing  educa- 
tional establishment  (Department  of  Edu- 
cation, school  boards,  teachers’  organiza- 
tions, faculties  of  education,  teacher 
training  schools,  etc.).  They  did  not  think 
that  pressure  for  change  would  come  from 
the  establishment  and  had  deliberately  set 
up  a new  organization  outside  of  it.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Minister, 

William  Davis,  also  set  up  a Policy  and 
Planning  Branch  within  the  Department  of 
Education,  staffed  mainly  by  people 
outside  the  system  but  co-opted  into 
it — notably  Bascom  St.  John,  education 
reporter  and  columnist  for  the  Globe  and 
Mail,  who  critically  analyzed  the  educa- 
tional system  in  daily  columns. 

Education  was  a grand  hope,  with  an 
almost  divine  mission,  and  educational 
research  and  development  was  perceived 
outside  the  system  as  a means  of  realizing 
that  mission.  Educational  policy  would  be 
guided  by  research  data,  new  programs 
would  be  systematically  developed  and 
introduced  into  the  schools,  teachers 
would  be  educated  in  new  methods  and 
ideas — and  the  world  would  change. 

Needless  to  say,  not  everybody  viewed 
it  that  way;  opponents  dug  in  their  heels 
and  some  members  of  the  “establishment’’ 
went  on  the  attack.  Criticism  came  not 
only  from  educators  but  more  generally 
from  the  media  and  from  other  academics. 
OISE  was  anti-intellectual,  spent  too  much 
money  too  frivolously,  existed  solely  as  a 
means  to  promote  American  and  anti- 
Canadian  ideas,  and  was  doomed  to  failure. 

102  Bloor  Street  West,  the  building  we 
moved  into  in  the  first  full  year  of 
operation  (1966-67),  was  an  appropriate 
place  to  protect  us  from  the  barbs. 
Although  hard  to  imagine  now,  it  was  one 
of  the  earliest  high-rise  office  buildings  and 
one  of  the  tallest.  The  top  two  floors  were 
occupied  by  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
advertising  agency  and  Mr.  Ivan  opened 
his  first  hairdressing  salon  for  men  on  the 
ground  floor.  With  this  combination,  we 
might  have  been  expected  to  improve  our 
public  relations,  but  instead  hired  a pro 
from  the  publishing  industry.  The  result  of 
his  efforts  to  “manage”  information  led 
more  or  less  to  a major  blast  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail  magazine  section  from  Martin 
O’Malley  (hasn’t  Martin  now  graduated  to 
the  Blue  Jays?). 

We  all  more  or  less  settled  in — many  of 
the  original  cast  are  still  here  and 
surprisingly  few  have  been  added.  There 


was  certainly  easy  access  to  research 
funds.  OISE  has  at  present  one  of  the  most 
complex  budgeting  systems  known  to 
higher  education,  but  in  the  early  days. 
Assistant  Director  Jerry  Fleming  person- 
ally assigned  research  funds  directly  to 
departments,  and  department  chairpersons 
doled  out  these  funds  to  faculty  members. 
Floyd  Robinson  and  I,  meeting  Jerry  in  the 
hall  one  day,  asked  him  how  much  money 
the  Department  of  Applied  Psychology 
would  get  for  research  and  development. 
Jerry  had  the  figures  written  on  an 
envelope  which  he  pulled  out  of  his  back 
pocket.  It  was  a lot  of  money — in  the 
neighborhood  of  $5,500,000,  in  1966  dol- 
lars— for  the  whole  Institute.  Some  faculty 
members  had  at  their  disposal  amounts 
approximating  $90,000 — without  having  to 
submit  any  research  plans  (it  also  might  be 
said  that  they  didn’t  seem  to  have  any)  or 
be  accountable  in  any  way. 

One  of  the  critical  failures  during  the 
early  years,  which  had  a negative  impact 
on  a number  of  people  who  might  have 
been  supporters  of  our  research  and 
development  programs,  was  an  inability  to 
capitalize  on  and  improve  work  done  by 
curriculum  committees  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Ontario  Curriculum  Institute  ((5ci), 
one  of  the  three  major  groups  which 
combined  to  form  the  Institute.  Commit- 
tees composed  of  teachers,  administrators, 
trustees,  and  university  professors  (North- 
rop Frye  being  perhaps  the  most  distin- 
guished) had  produced  general  treatments 
of  educational  problems  (including  Design 
for  Learning)  and  guidelines  covering  more 
specific  areas.  In  general,  their  work, 
which  drew  on  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
a great  number  of  committee  members, 
could  be  characterized  as  learned,  thought- 
ful, armchair  research  and  development. 
They  speculated  in  a number  of  pub- 
lications on  what  ought  to  be  taught  and 
how  one  might  go  about  it  in  general  terms, 
and  then  made  some  practical  suggestions. 
They  gathered  very  little  or  no  evidence  on 
the  effectiveness  of  their  efforts,  either 
impressionistically — from  watching  their 
ideas  in  actual  practice — or  empirically — 
by  looking  at  the  effects  on  learners. 
However,  it  was  a start  toward  a more 
reasoned  school  curriculum  and  apparently 
a good  one.  The  Institute  failed  to 
demonstrate  in  the  early  years  (some  of  the 
OCI  curriculum  committees  had  only 
completed  one  year  of  a three-year 
program  when  they  were  absorbed  into 
OISE)  that  R&D  could  improve  on  the 
work  that  had  been  done  previously.  In 
fact,  we  convinced  a lot  of  people  that  we 
couldn’t,  despite  expenditures  of  large 
sums  of  money. 

I became  Chairman  of  Applied  Psychol- 
ogy in  my  second  year  at  OISE,  a position 
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I held  for  two  years  before  leaving  to 
become  head  of  the  field  centre  in  St. 
Catharines,  one  of  three  new  field  centres. 
In  these  capacities,  I participated  in  and 
observed  several  major  changes  in  the 
early  years  which  I feel  influenced  the 
direction  of  research  and  development. 

The  first  change  was  the  presentation  of 
departmental  budgets  to  an  expanded 
version  of  the  Administrative  Council  (a 
group  composed  of  all  Department  Chairs 
and  other  central  administrators).  Depart- 
ments had  to  present  this  group  with  their 
research  and  development  programs,  such 
as  they  were,  and  justify  the  use  of  funds. 
Some  departments  simply  had  no  idea 
how  research  and  development 
funds  were  spent,  and  they  had  nothing  to 
show  for  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money.  Along  with  several  other  Depart- 
ment Chairs  (Les  McLean,  then  of 
Computer  Applications,  Thomas  Green- 
field of  Educational  Administration,  and 
Jan  Loubser  of  Sociology),  I had  pressed 
for  these  budget  presentations  on  the 
suspicion  that  funds  had  been  squandered; 

I wanted  to  get  more  for  my  department, 
where  I thought  the  money  would  be  better 
utilized. 

One  of  the  positive  outgrowths  of  these 
first  presentations  was  a computer-assisted 
learning  project  submitted  from  the 
Department  of  Computer  Applications. 
Stacy  Churchill,  a new  assistant  professor 
in  that  department,  was  responsible  for  the 
proposal.  Stacy  had  worked  for  IBM  and 
Honeywell  with  responsibility  for  product 
development  and  he  was  familiar  with  the 
kind  of  long-range  planning  needed  for 
successful  development.  This  proposal 
formed  the  basis  for  the  community 
colleges’  computer-assisted  learning  prog- 
ram, which  started  with  prerequisite  math 
programs  and  eventually  developed 
courses  in  the  mathematics  of  finance, 
technology,  electronics,  chemistry,  and 
nursing. 

Another  major  change  was  the  formation 
of  the  Development  Review  Board  in  1968, 
charged  with  advising  Ken  Prueter,  Coor- 
dinator of  Development,  with  the  alloca- 
tion of  a $150,000  pool  set  up  to  receive 
applications  for  development  projects. 

In  1969,  OISE  established  its  first  field 
centres  in  St.  Catharines,  London,  and 
Peterborough.  The  centres  were  envisaged 
as  a link  between  the  schools  and  the 
central  Institute.  The  goal  was  to  improve 
existing  practice  by  directly  applying 
available  knowledge  in  order  that  learning 
might  be  markedly  enhanced.  When  I 
resigned  from  Applied  Psychology  to 
become  Head  of  the  St.  Catharines  Centre, 
I lured  Floyd  Robinson  from  retirement  to 
work  there  with  me.  Howard  Russell 
headed  the  Peterborough  Centre  and  Bob 
Stinson  the  one  in  London.  The  centres 
were  symbolic  of  the  Institute’s  commit- 
ment to  work  directly  with  the  schools  in 
the  application  of  research  and  develop- 
ment to  educational  problems. 

The  last  major  change  in  the  early  period 
(1%6-1970)  was  the  recommendation  from 
the  Academic  Council  (a  group  which 


included  only  faculty  members)  that  all 
research  and  development  funds  be 
allocated  centrally  and  that  major  direc- 
tions be  set  up  in  the  office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. It  is  hard  to  imagine  academics 
trying  to  take  money  from  departments, 
where  they  would  have  more  direct  access 
and  control,  and  give  it  to  pools  set  up  in  a 
central  administrative  office.  The  thinking 
behind  that  decision  was  that  we  needed  to 
prove  ourselves.  There  was  continued 
pressure  to  do  so,  and  it  would  not  be 
possible  without  jettisoning  a large  number 
of  faculty-directed  projects  with  little  hope 
either  for  substantial  contribution  to 
scholarship  in  fields  related  to  education 
or  for  direct  application. 

The  Middle  Period  (1970-77) 

I was  appointed  Coordinator  of  Research 
and  Development  in  1970.  Prior  to  my 
appointment,  the  Ministry  of  Education 
had  already  made  known,  although  not 
publicly,  its  intention  to  cut  OISE’s  funds 
for  research  and  development  over  a 
five-year  period.  In  the  first  year,  our  grant 
went  from  $5,620,000  to  $4,496,000  (a  cut 
of  20  percent,  not  taking  inflation  into 
account).  In  the  next  five  years,  the  block 
grant  was  reduced  to  $2,250,000  (a 
non-inflationary  cut  of  40  percent).  The 
Ministry  did  not  reduce  the  total  funds 
available  for  research  and  development;  it 
had  established  two  other  funding 
mechanisms,  a Grants  in  Aid  program  for 
unsolicited  proposals  from  universities  and 
other  research  organizations,  and  a fund 
for  research  conducted  under  contract  with 
the  Ministry.  Contract  research  was 
conducted  in  areas  determined  by  the 
Ministry,  which  drew  up  specifications  for 
research.  The  Ministry’s  stated  intent  at 
that  time  was  to  break  the  Institute’s 
monopoly  on  educational  research  and 
development  funds. 

One  of  my  first  moves  as  Coordinator 
was  to  appoint  Stacy  Churchill  as  Assistant 
Coordinator.  I had  been  impressed  with 


Stacy’s  work  on  the  Development  Review 
Board  and  in  the  planning  and  development 
of  the  computer-assisted  learning  project 
mentioned  previously.  These  two  sets  of 
related  competencies,  review  and 
development  of  projects,  seemed  particu- 
larly relevant  given  the  mandate  of  the  Co- 
ordinator’s office  to  plan  larger  programs 
(with  decreased  funds)  and  to  review 
proposals  from  within  the  Institute.  Stacy 
is  also  bilingual  and  interested  in  problems 
of  the  French-speaking  minority  in  Ontario 
and,  although  not  anticipated,  this  turned 
out  to  be  immensely  helpful  when  we 
immediately  faced  pressure  from  Franco- 
Ontarians  to  respond  more  effectively  to 
their  problems. 

Our  basic  strategy  in  the  first  year  was  to 
try  to  identify  and  capitalize  on  existing 
strengths.  Teams  of  OISE  faculty,  assisted 
by  academics  outside  the  Institute  and  by 
other  OISE  research  staff,  reviewed 
departmental  research  programs  and 
identified  areas  of  strength.  Steve  Hunka 
from  the  University  of  Alberta  reviewed 
the  program  from  Computer  Applications. 
Computers  were  relatively  new  then  and 
his  role  was  to  interpret,  for  the  members 
of  the  study  team,  what  our  Computer 
Applications  people  were  talking  about.  I 
remember  Steve’s  work  as  positive  and 
extremely  helpful 

The  results  of  that  early  effort  to  identify 
strengths  and  help  people  plan  projects  are 
difficult  to  evaluate  in  the  space  available 
here.  However,  in  general  terms,  we  were 
able  to  support  research  and  development 
which  paid  off  in  subsequent  years  either 
through  contributions  to  scholarship  in  the 
field  of  educational  research  or  through 
direct  impact  on  the  educational  system. 
Some  examples  of  work  identified  and 
supported  in  those  early  years  are  de- 
scribed below. 

Large-Scale  Projects 

Elementary  School  Thinking  Program.  Floyd 
Robinson,  Howard  Russell,  Carl  Bereiter, 


Howard  Russell,  one  of  the  early  field  centre  heads. 
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Ellen  Regan,  Ken  Leithwood,  and  Glen 
Evans  were  all  at  one  time  associated  with 
this  program.  A number  of  problem-solving 
materials  later  incorporated  into  the  school 
curriculum  were  developed.  These  mate- 
rials are  in  wide  use  in  three  field-centre 
regions — Niagara,  North  Bay,  and  Trent 
Valley.  The  conceptual  basis  of  these 
programs  has  had  a direct  influence  on 
Ministry  guidelines.  The  early  work  done 
on  this  project  formed  the  basis  for  Floyd 
Robinson’s  1985  publication.  Curriculum 
Development  for  Effective  Instruction  (OISE 
Press).  Although  less  directly  connected,  a 
large  body  of  research  and  development  on 
written  composition  conducted  by  Carl 
Bereiter  and  Marlene  Scardamalia  is 
related  to  this  early  work  in  problem 
solving.  The  two  volumes  of  Thinking 
Games  by  Carl  Bereiter  and  Valerie 
Anderson  (published  by  OISE  Press  and 
among  its  bestsellers)  were  direct  out- 
comes of  this  project. 

The  Bilingual  Education  Project  (BEP),  under 
the  direction  of  Merrill  Swain,  was 
launched  in  1970  when  a number  of  boards 
of  education  approached  OISE  for  assis- 
tance in  the  initiation  and  evaluation  of 
early  elementary  French  immersion  pro- 
grams. BEP  has  four  major  components: 

(1)  a longitudinal  evaluation  of  student 
achievement  in  early  partial  and  total 
immersion  programs;  (2)  development  and 
evaluation  of  prototype  program  materials; 
(3)  development  of  effective  means  for  the 
measurement  of  linguistic  competence  in 
French;  and  (4)  dissemination  of  results 
and  of  information  relevant  to  immersion 
and  extended  French  programs. 

The  Individualization  Program  in  Computer 
Applications  was  a computer-assisted 
mathematics  diagnosis  and  remediation 
program  which  operated  in  15  community 
colleges.  It  started  with  prerequisite  math 
for  students  enrolled  in  technical  programs 
where  knowledge  of  math  was  essential. 

Faculty-Directed  R&D  Programs 

• Moral  Development  (Clive  Beck,  Ed 
Sullivan) 

• Educational  Change  (Michael  Fullan, 
Ken  Leithwood) 

• Educational  Futures  (David  Livingstone) 

• Revision  of  Social  History  (Michael 
Katz,  Ian  Winchester) 

• Matching  of  Student  Characteristics  with 
Educational  Environments  (David  Hunt) 

• Language  Development  and 
Acquisition — Development  of  Inten- 
tionality  (David  Olson) 

• Science  Education  (Michael  Connelly) 

• Factor  Analysis  (Roderick  McDonald) 

In  all  this  work,  we  were  able  to 
anticipate  significant  problem  areas  later 
designated  as  high  priorities  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  for  its  contract 
research  program — moral  development, 
bilingual  education,  educational  change. 


elementary  school  problem  solving,  and 
leadership  development.  And,  indeed, 
when  the  schools  and  the  Ministry  of 
Education  designated  these  as  high  priority 
areas,  we  had  already  made  significant 
progress. 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments 
during  this  period  was  the  formation,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, of  a mechanism  for  doing  contract 
research.  (Dr.  Edison  Quick  of  the 
Ministry’s  Research  and  Information 
Branch  was  very  influential  in  the  setting 
up  and  initial  focus  of  the  program.)  The 
Ministry  designated  the  areas  to  be  studied, 
appointed  a liaison  officer  for  the  project, 
and  then  approached  research  groups  to 
request  proposals.  This  often  resulted  in 
competitive  bidding  for  projects.  During 
this  period,  the  Institute  became  the 
Ministry’s  prime  contractor. 

The  key  to  external  funding  is  to 
influence  decisions  about  what  the  funding 
agency  wants  to  study;  to  convince 
high-quality  faculty  that  the  projects  can  be 
of  interest  to  them,  fitting  into  their 
long-range  research  plans;  and  then  to 
persuade  the  funding  agency  that  it  would 
be  a mistake  to  miss  the  opportunity  of 
having  that  faculty  member  conduct  the 
project.  It  is  a complex  political  operation 
and  one  in  which  the  Institute  early 
developed  expertise.  During  this  period, 
our  success  rate  for  proposals  submitted  to 
external  funding  agencies  was  very  high 
and  the  quality  of  research  done  by  OISE 
academics  on  Ministry  contracts  was 
excellent.  The  work  done  by  Doris  Ryan 
on  class-size  and  by  Ross  Traub  and 
Howard  Russell  oh  the  evaluation  of  the 
Credit  System  or  the  Ontario  Guidelines 
for  high  schools  (H.S.  I)  are  just  two 
examples  that  come  to  mind. 

Our  success  rate  as  an  institution  in  the 
Ministry  Grants  in  Aid  program  and  with 
the  Canada  Council  was  also  quite  good.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Institute,  OISE  faculty  members 
were  not  eligible,  as  were  other  university 
academics,  for  grants  from  the  Canada 
Council.  It  was  during  this  later  period  that 
we  convinced  the  Council  to  grant  us 
funding  status,  although  funds  for  educa- 
tional research  are  now  channelled  through 
the  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  Re- 
search Council. 

The  Later  Days  (1977-1985) 

My  recounting  of  this  period  will  be  brief 
for  several  reasons:  first,  it  is  easy  to  forget 
earlier  days  and  I want  to  redress  this 
tendency;  second,  I feel  that  much  of  the 
pattern  for  the  present  research  and 
development  program  was  set  in  the  earlier 
periods;  and,  last,  I resigned  as  Coordinator 
in  1977  and  know  less  about  the  recent 
period. 

I do  have  some  observations.  Since  the 
late  ’70s,  the  Institute  has  developed  strong 
R&D  centres  whose  main  function  is  to 
coordinate  research  and  development  in 
particular  problem  areas,  or  with  an 
interdisciplinary  focus.  The  Modern  Lan- 


guage Centre,  the  Centre  for  Applied 
Cognitive  Science,  the  Franco-Ontarian 
Centre,  the  Educational  Evaluation  Centre, 
and  the  Centre  for  Women’s  Studies  in 
Education  all  have  strong  research  pro- 
grams in  their  areas  of  interest. 

Though  I have  decided  not  to  continue  in 
academic  life,  I am  more  optimistic  now 
about  the  general  prospects  for  R&D  than  I 
have  been  since  the  euphoric  early  days  of 
Institute.  The  reason  is  that  the  years  of 
cumulative  effort  by  people  who  just  kept 
plugging  away  at  what  they  thought 
important  are  finally  bearing  results.  The 
work  of  three  colleagues  and  close  friends 
comes  to  mind — I cite  them  in  this 
concluding  note  because  I know  them  and 
their  work  best,  not  because  I think  they 
are  the  only  examples. 

Floyd  Robinson,  my  predecessor  as 
Chair  of  Applied  Psychology  and  my 
colleague  at  the  Niagara  Centre,  developed 
and  applied  to  a number  of  curriculum 
areas  a system  of  curriculum  development 
which  resulted  in  effective  instruction — 
demonstrated  attainment  of  desirable  edu- 
cational objectives.  Carl  Bereiter,  along 
with  Marlene  Scardamalia,  another  friend 
and  colleague  who  has  now  succeeded  me 
as  Head  of  the  Centre  for  Applied 
Cognitive  Science,  has  achieved  an  under- 
standing of  what  is  involved  in  learning  to 
write;  their  massive  program  of  research 
includes  procedures  to  teach  written 
composition  to  students.  Merrill  Swain  is 
able  to  say  that  her  evaluative  studies  of 
immersion  programs  was  one  of  the  major 
reasons  why  the  programs  have  been  so 
successful  in  Canada;  taken  as  a whole,  the 
immersion  program  probably  represents 
the  most  successful  large-scale  innovation 
in  educational  practice  in  Canadian  history. 

As  for  the  future  of  educational  R&D 
at  OISE,  the  biggest  threat  is  posed  by  the 
tendency  of  researchers,  and  people 
responsible  for  the  administration  of 
research,  to  try  to  anticipate  what  clients 
(government  officials,  teachers,  and  educa- 
tional administrators)  want  and  then 
provide  it  in  acceptable  form.  This  leads  to 
a kind  of  “echo-consulting”  that  may  in 
the  short-run  be  acceptable  but  eventually 
results  in  a lack  of  respect.  Certainly, 

OISE  will  function  most  effectively  if  there 
is  a dynamic  tension  between  educational 
practitioners  and  researchers. 

Educators  want  rigorous  analysis  of 
educational  practice;  they  want  basic 
research  on  the  learning  process;  and  they 
want  procedures  which  they  can  use  for 
difficult  educational  tasks.  Such  active 
but  reflective  analysis  will  yield 
some  results  which  are  not 
going  to  be  immediately  acceptable — 
particularly  to  Ministry  officials  who  often 
do  not  take  kindly  to  criticisms  of  the 
system.  However;  if  rigorous  analyses 
make  sense  in  the  long-term,  educators  will 
accommodate  to  them  and  be  receptive  in 
the  future.  OISE  should  be  an  independent 
force  in  education;  it  should  have  a voice 
that  has  to  be  heard.  Too  often,  we  have 
simply  told  people  what  they  wanted  to 
hear  at  the  time. 
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OISE  STUDENTS 
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and  their  interests 


Dennis  Mulcahy, 

EDUCA  TtON  AND  DRAMA 

Before  coming  to  OISE  in  1982  as  a 
Master’s  student  in  the  Curriculum  Dept., 
Dennis  Mulcahy  taught  for  1 1 years  at 
Herdman  Collegiate  in  Corner  Brook,  Nfid. 
He  was  also  very  involved  with  both 
student  and  community  theatre  there. 
Believing  that  a play  is  most  effective  when 
culturally,  emotionally,  and  politically 
relevant  to  those  involved  in  its  produc- 
tion, Mr.  Mulcahy  produced  and/or  di- 
rected works  by  Newfoundland  artists  A1 
Pittmann  and  Ted  Russell  and  worked  with 
his  students  to  create  a powerful  piece  of 
drama  on  the  Ocean  Ranger  disaster.  He 
also  put  on  a piece  by  the  left-wing  Grips, 
an  activist  theatre-in-education  group 
working  in  West  Berlin.  Well-received  by 
the  students,  it  caused  something  of  a stir 
among  some  of  the  teachers,  one  of  whom 
branded  Mr.  Mulcahy  a Leninist.  He 
retaliated  by  forming  with  his  students  the 
“Lemonist”  Party,  and  posters  of  lemons 
went  up  all  over  the  school. 

Now  a doctoral  student  in  education  and 
drama,  Mr.  Mulcahy  looks  upon  OISE  as  a 
great  learning  opportunity  for  mature  stu- 
dents who  are  self-directed  enough  to  know 
what  they  want  and  assertive  enough  to  go 
after  the  resources  and  people  here  who  can 
help  them  get  it.  He  has  enjoyed  meeting 
faculty  and  students  who  share  his  ideas  on 
the  importance  of  involving  people  in  the 
creation  of  their  own  drama  and  theatre. 
What  point  is  there,  he  asks,  in  black 


Africans  or  whites  with  heavy  Newfound- 
land accents  doing  T/ze  Importance  of  Being 
Ernest  when  there  is  so  much  in  their  own 
experience  to  express  dramatically? 


David  Welch, 

FRANCO-ONTARIAN  SCHOOLING 

Growing  up  Franco-Ontarian  in  Toronto 
has  provided  David  Welch  with  certain 
benefits  not  enjoyed  by  his  unilingual 
peers.  Before  French  immersion  hit  On- 
tario’s schools,  he  had  passed  through 
them,  fluently — and  effortlessly — bilingual. 
He  was  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
bilingual  nature  of  Glendon  College,  where 
he  did  a degree  in  political  science  in  the 
early  ’70s.  And  his  personal  knowledge  of 
the  Franco-Ontarian  community  served 
him  well  as  both  an  organizer  with 
Franco-Ontarian  youth  in  the  early  ’70s 
and,  more  recently,  as  a consultant  for 
TVOntario  on  issues  related  to  Franco- 
Ontarian  youth  and  their  schooling. 

Some  of  that  interest  in  his  own  roots 
has  colored  Mr.  Welch’s  stay  at  OISE, 
where  he  came  as  a research  officer  in 
1982.  He  worked  on  projects  dealing  with 
Franco-Ontarian  education  and  in  French 
on  projects  researching  student  evaluation. 
Pleasant  as  the  work  and  travel  may  be, 
the  financial  stability  of  an  OISE  RO  is 
tenuous.  Research  projects  end  and  funds 
dry  up.  Mr.  Welch  found  himself  out  of  a 
job.  And  although  he  had  been  able  to 
teach  a number  of  courses  in  sociology  and 
Canadian  studies  at  Glendon  College  and  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  it  was  becoming 


clear  that  without  a Ph.D.,  that  employ- 
ment avenue  would  soon  become  blocked 
as  well. 

Mr.  Welch  had  enjoyed  teaching  at  the 
post-secondary  level,  both  in  Toronto  and 
during  his  seven  years  in  the  social  work 
department  at  the  CEGEP  du  Vieux 
Montreal.  So  he  decided  to  do  a doctorate 
in  OISE’s  Sociology  Department.  The  thesis 
topic?  Franco-Ontarian  schooling. 


Susanna  Jacob, 

COUNSELLING 

Although  looking  forward  to  working  with 
children  in  her  new  job  setting  up  a special 
ed  learning  centre,  12  years  as  a classroom 
teacher  left  Susanna  Jacob  in  1983  with  more 
than  a passing  desire  for  increased  contact 
with  adults.  She  had  participated  in  a 
program  counselling  student  teachers  in  the 
schools,  acting  for  four  years  as  an  adjunct 
professor  giving  seminars  to  education 
students  at  York  University.  She  had  also 
completed  a career  planning  course  and 
noted  her  own  predilection  for  counselling 
work.  These  two  experiences,  plus  a stint 
as  a volunteer  apprentice  in  a career 
counselling  program  for  unemployed 
people,  led  to  her  decision  to  enter  OISE’s 
Adult  Ed.  and  Counselling  program — but 
not  before  she  took  a “sabbatical  year’’ 
under  the  Toronto  Board’s  4-for-5  program  » 
to  travel,  read,  and  write. 

A year  as  a full-time  student  allowed  Ms. 
Jacob  to  pour  herself  into  her  studies, 
trusting  to  her  own  learning  process  with 
exciting  results.  Of  her  courses  in  the  Adult 
Ed.  and  Applied  Psych,  departments,  Ginny  ' 
Griffin’s  course  on  how  to  facilitate  learning 
stands  out  as  most  memorable.  The  students 
were  encouraged  to  find  a “learning 
partner,”  someone  with  whom  to  toss 
around  ideas  and  reactions  arising  from  the 
classes.  This  worked  extremely  well  for  Ms. 
Jacob,  and  she  has  since  used  the  concept  to 
seek  out  people  who  can  stimulate  and 
support  her  process  of  learning,  both  in  i 
courses  and  at  work.  ' 


Elizabeth  King, 

GIFTED  EDUCATION 
Combining  full-time  employment  as  a 
special  ed  consultant  for  the  Waterloo 
County  Board  with  part-time  M.Ed.  studies 
in  special  education  was  made  easier  than 
it  sounds,  says  Elizabeth  King,  because  — 
after  five  years  in  her  job,  she  knew  its 
demands  and  time  pressures  well  enough  tol 
plan  her  study  time  accordingly.  But  for  i 
anyone  in  a new  job,  or  a teacher  at  a new  ^ 
grade  level,  Ms.  King  feels  her  load  of  two 
winter  and  two  summer  courses  could 
prove  a strain. 

Like  a number  of  people  from  her  own 
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happiness  is  a prerequisite  to  learning.” 
Thus,  “getting  principals  to  see  the  value 
of  being  involved  as  curriculum  leaders  in  a 
meaningful  day-to-day  sense,  as  opposed 
to  being  just  managers,”  is  one  of  the 
strategies  for  improved  school  leadership 
that  he  is  keen  to  explore  at  OISE’s  new 
Centre  for  Principal  Development.  There, 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Institute,  the 
Ministry’s  Certification  Program  for  Prin- 
cipals is  now  being  offered.  Mr.  Badregon 
spent  his  summer  getting  up  at  the  crack  of 
dawn  to  complete  the  Ministry  Program 
Part  1. 

Since  joining  the  Peel  Board  in  ’78,  Mr. 
Badregon  has  been  active  in  a number  of 
administrative  and  PD  activities,  hosting  a 
region-wide  workshop  on  English  OACs, 
coordinating  sessions  on  teaching  writing, 
and  chairing  a community  relations  com- 
mittee at  his  own  school.  Appointed  in  ’83 
as  Assistant  Head  of  English  at  Humber- 
view  (a  mixed  panel  school  from  grades  7 
to  13),  he  also  served  a year  as  Acting 
Head — an  experience  which  whetted  his 
appetite  for  taking  on  a leadership  role  but 
which  also  gave  him  a different  perspective 
on  being  in  charge.  ‘“When  the  buck  stops 
with  you,  you’re  more  cautious — and 
rightly  so!” 

A man  of  academic  scope  as  well,  Mr. 
Badregon  completed  his  M.A.  and  the  best 
part  of  a Ph.D.  in  English  Literature  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  lectured  at 
the  University  of  Saskatchewan  for  three 
years  before  deciding  to  teach  high  school. 
He  then  picked  up  a B.Ed.  and,  in  1981,  an 
M.Ed.  from  OISE’s  Educational  Admin- 
istration department. 


Cecilia  Reynolds, 

WOMEN  IN  EDUCATION 
Cecilia  Reynolds  was  attracted  to  graduate 
studies  at  OISE  because  she  knew  that  her 
practical  knowledge  of  education — gained 
in  six  years  as  a classroom  teacher  for  the 
Metro  and  Halton  Separate  boards  and 
nearly  ten  years  as  a supply  teacher  for  the 
Dufferin  Separate  board — would  be  valued. 
Another  attraction  was  the  promise  of 
courses  in  demography,  an  interest  of  hers 
since  undergraduate  days  at  Erindale. 

Since  entering  OISE  as  a Master’s 
student  in  1981,  Ms.  Reynolds  has  been 
able  to  combine  her  interests  in  demog- 
raphy and  teaching,  using  social  statistics 
and  social  theory  to  reflect  on  problems 
and  changes  within  the  school  system  and 
the  teaching  profession.  Now  a doctoral 
student  in  Ed.  Admin.,  she  has  just 
finished  interviewing  her  thesis  subjects — 
teachers  and  principals  whose  careers 
began  either  in  the  ’30s  or  the  ’50s.  The 
crux  of  the  thesis  is  the  idea  of  “naming 
the  experience”  of  women  and  men  in  the 
teaching  occupation  in  a way  that  reflects 
their  realities  of  everyday  life  in  schools. 

Given  that  her  research  interests  are 
somewhat  unique  even  in  her  own 
department,  Ms.  Reynolds  has  enjoyed 
the  challenge  of  explaining  her  perspective 
to  her  colleagues.  The  years  at  OISE  have 
afforded  her  a chance  to  work  with  both 
faculty  and  students  from  a variety  of 
departments  and  backgrounds.  Notable 
among  those  groups  has  been  the  Centre  for 
Women’s  Studies  in  Education,  for  whom 
she  has  helped  to  coordinate  a lunchtime 
seminar  series  and  has  served  as  liaison  with 
various  committees  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 


Kathy  Hawkshaw, 

STUDENTS  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS 

Kathy  Hawkshaw  came  back  to  school  in 
1983  as  a part-time  M.Ed.  student  with  a 
desire  to  integrate  theory  and  practice. 

She’d  had  some  of  the  theory  while  an 
undergraduate  at  McMaster,  but  without  the 
practical  experience  with  which  to  relate  it, 
the  theory  hadn’t  stuck.  There  followed 
several  years  as  a childcare  worker;  as  a 
withdrawal  teacher  for  the  Waterloo  County 
Board  (after  picking  up  a teaching  degree  at 
Brock);  and  then  as  the  only  teacher  in  a 
Kitchener  receiving  home  she  describes  as  a 


board,  Ms.  King  studied  in  the  winters  at 
the  Midwestern  Field  Centre.  She  looks 
upon  the  Field  Centres  as  a valuable  way 
of  keeping  Ontario’s  educational  commu- 
nity in  touch  and  also  as  the  source  of  her 
own  “OISE  feeling.”  It’s  pretty  hard  to 
feel  a part  of  OISE  in  Toronto,  she  says, 
when  you  dash  in  at  9 twice  a week,  go  to 
two  classes,  stop  at  the  library,  and  then 
commute  home. 

However  short-lived,  those  summer 
visits  to  the  library  were  a highlight  of  her 
years  at  OISE.  There  she  had  access  to 
journals  in  special  education  not  available 
in  Kitchener  and  to  a variety  of  curriculum 
resources  useful  in  her  work  with  gifted 
children. 

Ms.  King  describes  herself  as  a perennial 
student  who  likes  to  try  new  things 
(indeed,  before  becoming  a special  ed 
consultant,  she  was  a classroom  teacher,  a 
resource  withdrawal  teacher,  and  a vice- 
principal). Now  that  the  M.Ed.  is  finished, 
she  might  take  some  of  the  teacher/libra- 
rian courses  in  Hamilton.  Or  she  might 
take  the  distance  course  given  by  Chris 
Nash  (of  OISE’s  Northeastern  Centre)  on 
gifted  education,  both  because  of  the  topic 
and  to  learn  something  about  the  tech- 
nology of  distance  education. 


Dave  Badregon, 

SCHOOL  LEADERSHIP 

Dave  Badregon  is  a high  school  English 
teacher  who  takes  a holistic  approach. 
“The  human  dimension,”  he  says,  “can  be 
lost  in  the  large  specialized  secondary 
school — and  let’s  face  it,  a student’s 


“holding  tank”  for  adolescents  in  crisis.  It 
was  at  this  point  that  she  decided  to  return 
to  school  and  check  out  the  theory,  the  other 
people  in  her  field,  new  practices  and  ideas, 
and  to  try  to  put  it  all  together. 

For  Ms.  Hawkshaw,  the  process  has 
worked  well.  Both  at  the  Midwestern 
Centre  and  at  OISE  in  Toronto,  she  has 
enjoyed  the  freedom  to  pick  courses  that 
have  helped  her  to  apply  the  theory  to  her 
own  daily  concerns. 

Half-way  through  her  studies,  Ms. 
Hawkshaw  began  work  in  a new  Section  16 
school,  a pilot  project  of  the  Waterloo 
Board,  which  draws  on  adolescents  from 
several  group  homes.  Although  most 
students  stay  several  months,  only  a dozen 
or  so  remained  in  the  school  through  its 
first  year  of  operation.  So  she  has  had  lots  of 
opportunity  to  put  into  practice  theories 
about  designing  both  short-term  curricula 
and  career  planning  and  life  skills  programs 
for  students  with  quite  specific  needs,  and 
she  may  be  back  for  more  as  a Ph.D. 
student. 


Kingsley  Banya, 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  THIRD  WORLD 

Kingsley  Banya  is  able  to  remain  un- 
daunted in  the  face  of  bureaucracy — and 
with  experience  as  a student  in  four 
universities  on  three  continents,  he’s  faced 
a lot  of  it.  While  completing  a Masters 
program  at  the  University  of  London,  he 
applied  to  return  to  Canada  to  enter  a 
doctoral  program  in  OISE’s  Dept,  of 
Curriculum  (he  had  already  done  a 
Master’s  degree  at  Queen’s  and  the  equi- 
valent of  a B.Ed.  in  his  native  Sierra  Leone). 
He  dutifully  sent  over  his  Master’s  thesis  to 
be  read.  But  the  professor  who  was  to  look 
at  it  was  on  sabbatical, and  no  one  could  read 
his  Qualifying  Research  Paper  (QRP).  Hoping 
to  come  and  clear  up  the  matter,  Mr.  Banya 
went  to  the  Canadian  Embassy  for  a visa. 
Yes,  they  said,  he  had  been  granted 
admission  to  Canada,  but  it  was  conditional 
on  the  approval  of  the  QRP— he  worked  his 
way  around  that  one,  but  the  delay  meant 
missing  an  OISE  scholarship. 

More  than  undaunted,  Mr.  Banya  sub- 
sequently got  involved  in  OISE  politics, 
becoming  President  of  the  Graduate  Stu- 
dents’ Association.  One  of  the 
accomplishments  of  his  term  of  office  has 
been  to  open  up  the  policy  on  awarding 
scholarships.  Another  has  been  to  per- 
suade the  reluctant  students  of  the  ’80s  to  sit 
on  OISE’s  various  committees. 

Mr.  Banya’ s dissertation  looks  at  how 
implementation  is  carried  out  in  a Sierra 
Leone  teacher  training  program  sponsored 
by  UNESCO  and  UNDP.  He  points  out  that 
much  of  the  literature  on  implementation 
presupposes  the  resources  of  a developed 
society,  yet,  when  it  gets  down  to  carrying 
out  programs  in  the  Third  World,  resources 
are  often  too  scarce  to  allow  them  to 
proceed  as  planned.  Mr.  Banya  intends  to 
work  in  the  planning  and  evaluation  of  Third 
World  programs  once  he’s  finished  at  OISE. 
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OISE  grads  are  plentiful  and  widely 
spread.  Between  early  1967,  when  Keith 
F^nch  earned  the  first  “OISE  degree,”  and 
June  1985,  a total  of  11,071  people 
successfully  completed  degrees  at 
OISE— that’s  681  Ph.D’s,  286  Ed.D.’s,  786 
M.A.’s,  and  9,318  M.Ed.’s.  The  majority 
of  these  people  work  as  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, and  officials  in  the  Ontario  school 
system.  Many  have  gone  on  to  assume 
positions  of  prominence. 

Here  in  Ontario,  over  a dozen  Directors 
of  Education  are  OISE  grads,  as  are  A.  J. 
Barone  (Deputy  Director  of  Canada’s 
largest  school  system,  the  Metro  Separate 
School  Board),  Ralph  Benson  (Assistant 
Deputy  Minister  for  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities), and  Harry  Fisher  (Director 
General  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
Canada).  Further  afield,  OISE  grads  are  to 
be  found  in  Manitoba  (Ron  Duhamel, 

Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  and  John 
Stapleton,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Manitoba);  Alberta  (T.R. 
Morrison,  President  of  Athabaska 
University);  B.C.  (Alfred  Clinton,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Coquitlam  Board  of 
Education,  and  Rita  Watson,  an  assistant 
professor  at  U.B.C.);  and  in  faculties  of 
education  right  across  Canada.  They  can  be 
found  as  well  in  faculties  of  education  in 
Nigeria  (Emmanuel  Eagbamiye)  and  in 
Thailand  (Thaworn  Sarawit  and  Suthep 
Tongpradista),  and  they  are  working  away  in 
the  Bahamas  (Ethel  Thompson,  Vice  Prin- 
cipal of  the  College  of  the  Bahamas,  and 
Jimmy  Brock,  Under-secretary  of  Education 
and  a supplier  to  one  OISE  professor  of  the 
excellent  Black  Seal  rum),  in  Israel  (Shmuel 
Avital,  Professor  Emeritus  at  Technion  in 
Haifa) , and  in  Grenada  (Sir  Paul  Scoon, 
Governor  General  during  the  invasion  of  that 
country). 

Some,  like  Gwyneth  Griffith,  Director  of 
the  Centre  for  Christian  Studies  in  Toronto, 
assume  administrative  posts  in  faculties 
other  than  education  and  several  teach 
outside  that  area  (Sharon  Ogden  Burke  and 
Helen  Polatajko,  both  Ph.D.’s  in  Special 
Ed.  who  now  teach  in  departments  of 
occupational  therapy  in  Ontario).  Other 
grads  go  into  consulting  work  (Marge 
Denis,  a 1979  Adult  Ed.  grad),  labor 
relations  (William  Charles  Marcotte,  from 
Ed.  Admin.),  and,  of  course,  into  the 
schools  (Lise  Castonguay,  principal  of  Ste. 
Therese  School  in  Ramore,  Ontario,  and 
recent  recipient  of  the  Children’s  Service 
Award  for  her  services  to  the  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  life  for  young  children  in 
Ontario).  And  some,  sadly,  die  before  their 
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work  can  come  to  fruition,  but  not  before  itf 
leaves  a mark  (Marta  Danylewycz,  assis- 


tant  professor  at  York,  who  did  pioneering 
work  in  the  history  of  Quebec  women). 

And  then  there  are  the  OISE  grads  who 
never  leave  OISE,  lots  of  them — 48  people^ 
now  working  at  the  Institute  were  at  one 
time  students  here,  including  a third  of  the 
research  officers.  . J 
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George  Podrebarac, 

Deputy  Minister  of  Education  and  of 
Coiieges  and  Universities  (Ontario) 

As  a school  principal  in  the  Welland  area  in 
the  early  ’60s,  George  Podrebarac  sought 
out  an  “OISE-type  experience”  at  the 
Ontario  College  of  Education.  But  he  was 
put  off  by  the  travelling  time  and  the  large 
classes,  and  for  his  Masters  degree,  he  ^ , 
turned  to  SUNY  at  Buffalo  instead.  Joininglii 
the  Ministry  in  ’65  as  a teaching  master  at 
the  Peterborough  Teachers’  College,  he  also; 


served  in  the  Curriculum  and  Special 
Education  branches  before  going  on  to  a 
series  of  appointments  in  the  most  senior 
levels  of  the  civil  service.  The  Ministry, 
then,  brought  him  to  Toronto,  and  by  the 
time  he  was  ready  to  pursue  doctoral 
studies,  OISE  had  been  fully  launched. 

As  a doctoral  candidate  in  the  Cur- 
riculum Department,  George  Podrebarac’s 
original  area  of  interest  was  evaluation,  but^J 
he  found  the  student  achievement  literatureaii 
of  the  mid-’70s  rather  discouraging  and  felt^J 
he  was  “evaluating  non-events.”  So  he 
switched  his  research  focus  to  educational  ^ 
change,  writing  his  thesis  on  “Practition-  ^ 
ers’  Perceptions  of  Curriculum  Imple-  X 
mentation.”  Now,  as  Deputy  Minister,  Dr.* 
Podrebarac  advises  Government  on  policy  ? 
and  programming  for  Ontario  schools — an 
opportunity  perhaps  undreamt  of  by 
education  students  to  apply  ideas  refined 
through  research  to  general  practice.  In 
this  position,  he  works  with  two  principles  a 
confirmed  both  by  his  teaching  experienced 
and  by  the  school  change  literature  he 
studied  at  OISE — first,  change  is  complex,j 
and  second,  it  can  only  be  successful  if 
carried  out  in  partnership  with  those  at  the 
frontline  of  reform  and  implementation. 

OISE  alumni  may  be  generally  biassed 
about  their  alma  mater,  but  Dr.  Podrebarac 
unabashedly  states  that  the  Institute’s  % 
Ontario  record  is  an  enviable  one.  As  for  th 
image  abroad,  he  recalls  being  treated  as  a^ 
celebrity  in  the  southern  U.S.  because  he 
had  studied  with  OISE  educational  psychol- 
ogist David  Hunt  and  similarly  in  Europe 
because  he  had  worked  with  OISE  socio-  . 
logist  (and  current  Assistant  Director) 
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Michael  Fullan.  Such  would  seem  to  confirm 
that,  apart  from  alumni,  the  Institute’s  most 
fulsome  praise  tends  to  come  from  those 
furthest  from  downtown  Toronto. 


Josephine  Flaherty, 

Principal  Nursing  Officer, 

Health  and  Welfare  (Canada) 

Josephine  Flaherty  began  her  nursing 
career  some  30  years  ago  in  a Red  Cross 
outpost  in  northern  Ontario.  Then,  as  a 
young  staff  nurse,  she  was  the  only  health 
care  worker  serving  the  Matachewan 
community.  Today,  with  years  of  varied 
nursing  experience  and  an  impressive 
academic  and  administrative  record  behind 
her,  she  has  attained  what  is  perhaps  the 
pinnacle  of  a nursing  career.  As  Principal 
Nursing  Officer,  she  is  the  Canadian 
government’s  official  spokesperson  for  all 
matters  relating  to  nursing  and  health  care. 

Despite  a life-long  commitment  to 
nursing.  Dr.  Flaherty  confesses  to  being  an 
“academic  at  heart.’’  And,  indeed,  she  has 
pursued  academe  with  the  same  verve  and 
aplomb  applied  to  nursing.  She  has  over  60 
formal  publications  to  her  credit  as  well  as 
two  B.A.’s  (one  in  Nursing,  the  other  in 
History),  an  M.A.  from  U.  of  T’s  early 
Department  of  Educational  Theory,  and  a 
Ph.D.  from  OISE  (1968)  in  Statistics, 
Epidemiology,  and  Adult  Education.  As 
for  her  Ph.D.  thesis,  she  describes  the 
theme  humorously — “Yes,  you  can  teach 
an  old  dog  new  tricks.’’  But  it  was  an 
important  early  work  on  “Predicting  the 
Academic  Potential  of  Mature  Adults,’’ 
and  Dr.  Flaherty  was  invited  to  join 
the  Department  of  Adult  Education.  Thus, 
as  well  as  being  one  of  the  Institute’s  early 
graduates,  she  served  a six-year  stint  as  a 
professor  (from  ’67  to  ’73)  in  the  Institute’s 
formative  years. 

In  looking  back  over  the  years  at  OISE 
as  a student,  researcher,  and  professor.  Dr. 
Flaherty  recalls  the  “kooks”  who  were 
ready  to  consider  the  most  unusual  ideas, 
the  people  of  the  highest  order  of  integrity 
who  left  their  mark  on  many  Ontario 
educators,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  that 
transcended  disciplinary  lines.  She  insists, 
“It  took  moxie  to  start  the  place.” 


Keith  Punch, 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Education, 

University  of  Western  Australia 

In  1964,  while  deciding  which  of  three 
scholarships  to  take  up — Harvard  was  one 
choice — Keith  Punch  met  a friend  who  told 


him  about  the  new  educational  institute 
starting  up  with  R.W.B.  Jackson  in  Toronto. 
So,  in  ’65,  he  decided  to  come  to  OISE.  But 
when  he  arrived  (in  late  August),  he 
“couldn’t  find  the  Institute,  and  nobody  else 
seemed  to  know  where  it  was  either!” 

Despite  these  shaky  beginnings,  he  went 
on  to  complete  his  dissertation — a study  of 
school  leadership  and  bureaucracy — in  the 
record-breaking  time  of  16  months  and  to 
become,  literally,  the  first  OISE  graduate. 
He  then  joined  the  staff  of  the  Department 
of  Educational  Administration  for  a brief 
period  (’68  -’70)  before  returning  to  the 
University  of  Western  Australia  where  he 
has  been  a Senior  Lecturer  in  Educational 
Administration,  Sociology,  and  Research 
Methods  for  the  past  14  years. 

With  2,500  students  enrolled  in  OISE 
programs  each  year  and  a professoriate  of 
140,  it  is  hard,  perhaps,  to  imagine  the 
chummy  atmosphere  of  the  early  years. 
There  was  “only  a handful  of  students, 
new  staff  being  appointed  and  arriving  all 
the  time,  all  the  work  of  planning  and 
establishing  a new  institution,  an  active 
social  life,  and  a whole  lot  of  friendly, 
approachable,  supportive  people.”  Some 
may  feel  that  that  kind  of  vibrancy  and 
sense  of  community  has  been  lost  with  the 
Institute’s  coming  of  age.  Not  Dr.  Punch. 
Perhaps  one  controversial  finding  from  his 
dissertation,  which  gave  him  “more  than  a 
little  trouble  at  his  defence,”  was  prophe- 
tic. He  found  that  “size  is  inversely  related 
to  bureaucracy” — and  on  his  return  trips  to 
Toronto  over  the  years,  he  finds  afOISE 
that  same  sense  of  richness,  warmth,  and 
vitality. 


Veronica  Lacey, 

Principal,  Northview  Heights 
Secondary  School,  Toronto 
As  a classroom  teacher,  Veronica  Lacey’s 
subject  specialities  were  modern  languages 
and  the  humanities,  but  educational  change 
was  her  overriding  concern.  This  interest 
brought  her  into  positions  of  wider  and 
wider  scope — ^from  classroom  teacher  to 
department  head,  from  working  within  one 
school  to  a staff  position  with  the  board, 
from  vice-principal  to  principal.  Presently, 
she  is  Principal  of  Northview  Heights 
Secondary  School,  a large  composite 
school  in  the  North  York  Board  of 
Education  with  a highly  developed  techni- 
cal focus  (maths,  computers,  trades) — 
proof  that  a liberal  arts  background  can  be 
a good  preparation  for  high-tech. 

Ms.  Lacey  already  had  a graduate  degree 
in  modern  languages,  but  convinced  that  an 


effective  educator  must  understand  re- 
search, she  came  to  OISE  in  the  late  ’70s 
to  do  an  M.Ed.  Her  work  at  the  Institute 
was  a multidisciplinary  look  at  school 
systems,  with  a specialization  in  Sociology, 
a department  she  found  particularly  “for- 
ward-looking, questioning,  and  vibrant.” 
“Teachers  are  now  an  older,  more 
sophisticated  population,”  she  says,  “and 
their  expectations  of  OISE  are  high.”  For 
them,  “credibility  is  related  to  knowledge 
of  the  school  system”  and  “disillusionment 
sets  in  when  the  gap  between  theory  and 
practice  is  not  consciously  bridged.”  The 
work  of  “plugging  into  the  schools,”  in  her 
opinion,  remains  OISE’s  fundamental  task. 


Barry  Anderson, 

Executive  Director, 

Schools  Management  Services, 

Ministry  of  Education  (B.C.) 

Barry  Anderson  passed  through  OISE  in 
its  early  days,  arriving  here  from  Alberta  in 
1966.  He  stayed  long  enough  to  do  a 
doctoral  thesis  on  bureaucratization  and 
alienation  in  secondary  schools  and  to 
work  for  a year  as  a research  associate 
before  heading  west  again  in  1969  to  take 
up  a post  as  assistant  (later,  full)  professor 
of  education  at  Washington  University.  In 
1981,  he  moved  to  Victoria  to  become  a 
consultant  for  the  British  Columbia  Minis- 
try of  Education  in  educational  finance, 
research,  and  economic  analysis.  He  has 
published  numerous  articles  and  docu- 
ments related  to  the  financing  of  education, 
including  the  costs  of  controlling  the  costs 
of  education,  and  he  has  also  published 
widely  on  factors  affecting  educational 
achievement. 

Dr.  Anderson  reports  from  the  west 
coast  that  his  career  as  teacher,  researcher, 
professor,  and  educational  consultant  has 
been  for  him  a continuous  learning 
experience,  a constant  source  of  interest. 
“That,”  he  writes,  “has  been  the  chief 
benefit  of  an  educational  program  [at 
OISE]  which  taught  me  how  to  turn  my 
professional  life  into  an  ongoing  research 
project.” 


Florence  Henderson, 

Former  Executive  Director,  FWTAO 

In  September  1985,  Dr.  Florence  Hender- 
son retired  as  Executive  Director  of  the 
Federation  of  Women  Teachers  Associa- 
tions of  Ontario  (FWTAO)  after  a dis- 
tinguished career  in  education  and  a long 
involvement  with  OISE.  Her  teaching 
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career  began  in  a rural  school  and  then 
took  her  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Prior  to 
joining  the  executive  staff  of  FWTAO  in 
1968,  she  had  served  on  its  Board  of 
Directors  and  been  active  in  the  Ontario 
and  Canadian  teachers  federations. 

During  her  years  as  Executive  Director 
of  FWTAO,  Dr.  Henderson  worked  very 
hard  to  promote  affirmative  action  prac- 
tices throughout  Ontario’s  boards  and  also 
to  ensure  that  women  had  open  access  to 
the  principals’  course.  She  and  associate 
Shirley  Stokes  were  instrumental  in  de- 
veloping the  provincial  Leadership  Pro- 
gram, aimed  at  giving  women  a knowledge 
of  political  issues  at  the  local  level  and  the 
self-confidence  to  assume  leadership  roles. 
The  program  has  proven  very  successful, 
an  achievement  of  which  Dr.  Henderson 
remains  particularly  proud. 

Dr.  Henderson  began  her  doctoral 
studies  in  educational  administration  the 
year  OISE  opened  its  doors — 1965 — but 
her  busy  working  schedule  kept  her  from 
completing  her  Ph.D.  until  1975.  During 
those  years,  she  became  a great  admirer  of 
OISE’s  three-pronged  approach  to  ed- 
ucation— research,  graduate  studies,  and 
field  development.  In  1973,  she  was 
honored  as  a Fellow  of  the  Institute.  And 
although  she  has  now  retired  from  the 
workforce,  she  has  not  given  up  working 
for  OISE.  Dr.  Henderson  remains  a 
Governor,  a member  of  the  Executive,  a 
member  of  the  By-Laws  Committee — and  a 
fan.  □ 
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The  Oiseaux,  Croise, 


Hugh  Oliver, 

OISE  Press 

To  the  outsider  gazing  up  at  the  windows 
of  the  ivory  tower  or  to  the  part-time 
student  attending  classes  in  the  evening, 
OISE  must  seem  a singularly  bleak  and 
humorless  place.  But  with  a staff  of  almost 
500,  many  of  whom  have  been  working 
together  for  a targe  part  of  the  last  20 
years,  there  is  more  life  in  the  corridors 
and  laughter  in  the  offices  than  one  might 
at  first  suppose. 

Among  OISE’s  formal  entertainers,  the 
most  long-standing  group  is  the  OISE 
Singers  (known  formerly  as  the  Oiseaux), 
which  came  into  being  in  the  early  ’70s. 
Comprised  of  up  to  30  full-throated 
persons,  the  Singers  practise  every  Tues- 
day lunch  hour  and,  for  the  past  several 
years,  have  presented  increasingly  sophis- 
ticated concerts  at  Christmas  and  in  the 
spring.  Although  the  Singers  have  had 
several  leaders,  they  have  enjoyed  the 
services  of  a single  accompanist,  Don 
Burrill  (MECA). 

Noisier  (some  might  say  “cacophon- 
ous”) and  more  free  swinging  than  the 
Singers  is  the  OISE  Band,  with  trumpet, 
two  saxophones,  piano  (and  definitely 
forte),  double  bass,  drums,  and  male  and 
female  vocalist.  The  Band  confines  itself 
largely  to  pre- 1940s’  music  (a  reflection  of 
the  age  of  its  members)  and  to  the  key  of  E 
(a  reflection  of  their  skills — but  not,  let  me 
hasten  to  add,  those  of  the  vocalists).  The 
Band  is  much  in  demand  at  departmental 
parties  and  get-togethers  throughout  the 
year.  OISE,  interestingly  enough,  is  sel- 
dom slow  at  finding  an  excuse  for  a 
party — the  latest  book,  baby,  retirement, 
hiring,  or  firing  will  usually  do. 


Although  at  sport  OISE  has  yet  to  mount 
much  of  a challenge  to  any  of  the  jocks 
across  the  street  at  the  U.  of  T.,  the 
Institute  is  not  without  its  sporting  side. 

In  1970,  it  put  together  a bowling  league, 
and  in  1981,  a mixed  baseball  team  (known 
as  the  OISE  Brewers),  which  won  one 
match  and  lost  several  others.  The  Brewers 
have  now  been  superseded  by  a depart- 
ment softball  team,  the  MECA  Pilgrims, 
whose  win/loss  record  is  rather  more 
impressive.  Then  there  is  the  lunch-hour 
Yoga  class,  the  odd  dedicated  person  who 
jogs  to  work,  and  a loosely  structured 
group  that  sometimes  plays  basketball. 
Many  OISE  staff  belong  either  to  the  U.  of 
T.’s  Athletic  Centre  or  to  the  Jewish 
Community  Centre.  And  for  about  a 
decade  there  has  been  a brutal  battle  for 
the  OISE  Squash  Cup,  presently  held  by 
Robbie  Case,  whose  relatively  youthful 
legs  and  lethal  backhand  have  managed  to 
intimidate  his  older  and  more  skilful 
opponents.  Among  OISE’s  indoor  sports, 
there  was  for  several  years  a Scrabble 
tournament  (organized  by  Frank  Ford  in 
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and  other  entertainments 


Curriculum)  that  attracted  many  com- 
petitors. Finally,  as  a point  of  history, 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  struggle  for 
cricket  supremacy  at  OISE — a one-time 
event,  as  it  transpired.  On  the  15th  of 
September,  1978,  a team  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Applied  Psychology  played  a team 
from  the  editorial  board  of  the  journal 
Interchange  on  the  field  of  King’s  College 
Circle.  The  trophy  (the  ashes  of 
Interchange  911  enclosed  in  a suitable  urn) 
was  presented  to  the  winning  team  (Inter- 
change) by  the  then  director  (Dr.  Clifford 
Pitt).  A follow-up  to  the  Cricket  match,  the 
OISE  Olympics — with  such  events  as  hurl- 
ing the  typewriter  (or  word  processor  as  it 
would  be  now)  and  administrators’  leap- 
frog— never  unfortunately  got  on  track;  it 
was  discovered  that  the  cost  of  hiring 
Varsity  Stadium  was  several  thousand 
dollars  a day. 

OISE  in  its  time  has  experienced 
numerous  dramatic  moments  but  none,  as 
far  as  I’m  aware,  theatrically  presented  on 
the  auditorium  stage.  For  several  years  in 
the  ’70s,  however,  some  entrepreneurial 


members  of  the  Graduate  Students  Associ- 
ation organized  public  film  shows  in  the 
auditorium  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
evenings,  such  that  many  of  the  public 
came  to  equate  the  Institute’s  function  with 
that  of  a cinema  rather  than  an  educational 
institute.  Furthermore,  the  long-suffering 
board  of  Interchange  has  on  three  occasions 
sponsored  a satirical  review  in  the  OISE 
cafeteria — beginning  with  Croise  in  1978, 
Croisier  in  1980,  and  Croisiest  in  1982 — in 
which  various  members  of  staff  (chiefly  the 
senior  administration)  were  pilloried  for  the 
edification  of  their  fellows.  I should  add, 
however,  that  this  was  done  with  such 
delicacy  and  grace  that  there  were  more 
complaints  from  those  who  were  not  so 
pilloried  than  from  those  who  were.  And  as 
one  of  those  responsible  for  organizing 
these  revues,  I was  touched  by  the  remark 
of  the  person  who  approached  me  after- 
wards to  say  that  this  was  the  first  time  in 
her  experience  she’d  known  the  Institute  to 
be  a happy  place.  “Croise  Come  Louder’’ 
is  planned  for  OISE’s  20th  birthday  bash 
next  February. 

On  the  more  serious  side,  the  Institute 
has  an  art  committee,  responsible  for  the 
hanging  of  pictures  throughout  the 
building  and  for  exhibitions  on  the  second 
floor.  Exhibitions  have  twice  been  or- 
ganized for  OISE  staff,  revealing  un- 
expected talent  in  unexpected  quarters. 
Then  there  are  two  regular  events  on  the 
OISE  calendar:  Fellows’  Night,  in 
November,  when  three  distinguished 
educators  are  honored  as  Fellows  of  The 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education; 
and  the  Jackson  Lecture,  usually 
scheduled  for  April  and  instituted  in 
memory  of  OISE’s  founding  director.  Dr. 
R.W.B.  Jackson. 

I could  mention  the  occasional  “crazy” 
conference  whose  participants  enliven  our 
halls  or  the  odd  delivery  person  who  gets 
trapped  in  the  labyrinth  of  corridors,  but 
these  are  extraneous  happenings.  I ought 
to  mention  News  and  Notes,  the  bimonthly 
newsletter  for  staff  in  which  various  of  the 
various  goings-on  at  the  Institute  are 
reported,  and  also  the  newsletter  for 
graduates.  Alumni  Network. 

In  conclusion,  I should  emphasize  that 
what  I have  written  here  is  only  one 
person’s  unresearched  view  of  OISE’s 
lighter  side;  others  would  doubtless  offer  a 
very  different  perspective.  Nevertheless,  I 
trust  that  I have  opened  up  the  ivory  tower 
sufficiently  to  show  that  not  all  the 
inhabitants  are  entirely  moribund. 

P.S.  I have  since  learned  of  an  OISE  hockey 
team  called  the  Random  Normal  Deviates. O 
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